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TIT-BITS CHRISTMAS EXTRA 



PEOPLE WHO ARE “ CHANGIN G THEIR MINDS ” 

Wonderful System By Which Thousands of Men and Women Are 
Gaining a New Mental Equipment for Success in Life 

H E is a weak individual who is always 
changing his mind. He is obviously 
infirm of purpose and lacks Self-Confidence. 

He follows the advice of the “ last man ” until 
the “ next man ” comes along and he changes 
his views as he changes his tie. He is never, 
as the saying goes, of the same mind for two 
days together. Thus he can never be relied 
upon and therefore can never (without dire 
results) be given the command of anything— 
be it a shop, an office, a factory, a regiment, 
a ship, a department, a school, or any form of 
enterprise. He is fated to remain all his life 
in a subordinate position where he has “ got 
to do what he is told.” And as to-day mere 
automatons are not usually desired, and as 
most business men like to have in their 
employ—even in the most junior positions— 
people who are capable of Initiative and 
who, therefore, can be promoted as occasion 
serves, he often becomes unemployed and 
remains in that condition. 

Sir Herbert Barker’s Tribute 

There is another kind of man (and woman) 
however, who is gaining great benefits as a 
result of changing his mind. He is changing 
his mind in a very different way. He is changing 
an untrained mind into a trained one. He is 
changing an inefficient or only semi-efficient 
mind into an efficient one. He is one of 
thousands who are doing the same thing and 
who as a result are forging to the front in the 
Professions, in Business, in Industry, indeed in 
every walk of life. These men and women 
are “ changing their minds ” and their lives as 
a result of taking up Pelmanism. They have 
read “ The Science of Success ” and they have 
enrolled for the Pelman Course of scientific 
Mind-Training, which, says Sir Herbert Barker, 
is the means “ by which the nation’s mental 
equipment can be brought to its very highest 
possible pitch of efficiency and maintained 
there.” “ The system,” he says, “ brightens 
our outlook on the glorious possibilities of life; 
strengthens and quickens our memory and 
understanding; gives coherence and clarity to 
our thoughts, and enhances, unbelievably, our 
capacity for intellectual enjoyment and useful¬ 
ness.” This is the wonderful system which is 
fully explained in “ The Science of Success.” 

Every reader who would like to read this book 
can have a copy, free of charge, by writing for it 
to-day to the Pelman Institute, 68, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.i. 

Personal Examples of “ Mind-Changing ” 

Here are a few examples of “ Mind-Changing ” 

—letters written by men and women who have 
trained their minds by means of Pelmanism, 
describing some of the benefits they have 
secured as a result. 

Shop-Assistant.—“ Mentally I feel like a 
new person, purposeful, energetic and in 
love with life. Financially I have benefited 
to a great extent and have received an increase 
in salary since my last lesson was returned.” 

(S. 34,628.) 

Civil Engineer.—Benefits secured : “ An 

increased interest in my work; Originality; 

Increased Self-Confidence ; a surprising im¬ 
provement in my physical condition : a greater 
joy in living altogether.” (A. 36,215.) 

Clerk.—“ I now realize that Life is a great 
thing where formerly it appeared a routine. 

I have now an interest in my work and studies 
and find both seem much easier; results 
come more quickly and better. My spare 
time is now a joy and is far too short for all 
I wish to put into it. However, thanks to 
your course, I can now do three times as 

much as formerly.” (B. 36,667.) benefits.” (S. 34,261.) AMSTERDAM : Leii, 


Sir Herbert Barker, who says that Benefit 
Beyond Computation Can Be Secured by All 
Who Follow This Course. 

Teacher.—“ This Course has given me 
Courage and a broader outlook. My daily 
work is done with more zest and I hope to 
achieve what the ‘ over-forties ’ are supposed 
to be unable to do—adapt myself with ease to 
new work.” (C. '36,087.) 

Traveller.—“ I rise earlier each morning 
since taking up Pelmanism and in consequence 
am able to prepare myself for the day’s work. 
I have improved my Memory and am able to 
concentrate as never before. I am more 
Observant than hitherto.” (H. 35,481.) 

Business Woman.—“ Developed stronger 
nerves, giving Self-Confidence which' has 
revealed a greater desire for social intercourse ; 
more aptitude to see in conversations the other 
point of view ; feel the joyful feeling on awaken¬ 
ing of the good possibilities of the day.” 

(H. 34,709.) 

Book-keeper.—“ The Course has eliminated 
my habit of wasting time and has made my 
life full of interest. My memory has improved 
and I can tackle those jobs which used to 
prove difficult with self-confidence and 
energy.” (B. 35,214-) 

Manager.—“ The Course has been a great 
tonic. It has lifted me from a morass of 
despair to a realization of my capabilities and 
power. I am master of my fate. I am 
captain of my soul.” (A. 35,066.) 

Tradesman.—“ I have completely cured my 
lack of Self-Confidence. My interest in life has 


What Pelmanism Does 
Thousands of similar instances of “ Alind- 
Changing ” could be quoted, and more will 
be found in that interesting little book 
entitled “ The Science of Success,” which 
everyone will do well to get and read to-day. 
This book shows how by devoting a short 
time every dgy, or for two or three evenings 
a week, to a simple and interesting course 
of scientific Mind-Training, which is directed 
through the post by the experienced in¬ 
structors of the famous Pelman Institute, 
you can enable your mind to shake off all 
such weaknesses as— 

Forgetfulness Indecision 
Mind-Wandering Timidity 
Depression Mental Vagueness 

The Worry Habit Weak Will 
Lost Confidence Sense of Inferiority 
Lack of Ideas Inability to Concentrate 
and in their place develop such valuable 
powers—valuable both in Business and in 
Social life—as— 


—Determination 
—Forcefulness 
—Initiative 
—Judgment 


—Self-Confidence 
—Concentration 
—Observation 
—Mental Alertness 


—Organizing Power —Directive Ability 
—Self-Control —Perception 

—Good Memory —Originality 

—Cheerfulness —Optimism 

and many others such as are described in 
“ The Science of Success ” and mentioned 
in the letters quoted here. 

Marks You For Promotion 

The value of this training is shown in many 
ways. It marks you out for Promotion and 
it is a fact that over and over again Pelmanists 
write to say that they have doubled and some¬ 
times even trebled their Incomes as the result 
of taking the Pelman Course. Perhaps most 
important of all, it brings into your life a serenity, 
a harmony and a happiness such as you have 
never, perhaps, experienced before, which is 
due to the fact that your faculties are working 
smoothly, easily and efficiently, that your mind 
is under the full control of your Will, that your 
efforts are producing the results you want them 
to produce, that your work is being appreciated 
by others, that your powers are continually 
expanding, that you are Active instead of Passive, 
that you are the master and controller of your 
Fate instead of being merely the sport of 
Circumstance. 

All this and more you can get from Pelmanism, 
which is fully described in “ The Science of 
Success.” Get this book and read it. A copy 
will be sent you gratis and post free on applica¬ 
tion to-day to the Pelman Institute, 68, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.i. 
Fill in the coupon printed below and send it 
off to-day. By return you will receive a free 
copy of “ The Science of Success ” and par¬ 
ticulars showing you how you can enrol for a 
course of Pelmanism on the most convenient 
terms. Call, or write, for a free copy of this 
book to-day. 


LndThavenowadeS WRITE FOR “THE SCIENCE OF SUCCESS” TO-DAY 


Instead of dream¬ 
ing I am now realizing.” 

(M. 35,140.) 

Clerk.—“I have 
gained Self-Confidence. 

I have formed a clear 
aim and I have made 
good progress already, 
my salary having been 
augmented twice in a 
half year. I have 
strengthened my power 
of realisation : effort has 
been easy. My view of 
life is altered. My 
heartfelt thanks to you J 
for all these invaluable ; 
benefits.” (S. 34,261.) ) 


The Pelman Institute, 68, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C 1 


"The Sdence of Sure. 
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Santa Claus’ Universal 



Gift of 


Health 


The Food that brings Health to the Festive Board 


Christmas is the time of many luxury foods—nice— 
but sometimes rather a tax on the digestive system. 
That is why all, at this happy season, should be 
careful to see that they derive wholesome nourish¬ 
ment from their food, so as to ensure that fitness 
from which good cheer always springs. 

A Shredded Wheat breakfast, for instance, regularly 
from now on until the great day arrives, will 
strengthen and fortify the system and make you 
ready for all the fun. 

The reason why Shredded Wheat is so splendid as 
a health food is that it is all pure nourishment- 
rich in its precious bran content, so vital as a 
regulative aid. Economical, ready to serve. 
Delicious with hot milk, butter, cream or fruits. 



EDDED WHEAT 
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Let Me Tell You About 

My Christmas Guyed 

By STANLEY LUPINO 

The Popular Comedian 



¥N an intensive effort to complete my 
1 Christmas Dictionary in time for the fes¬ 
tive season I have burned the midnight oil, 
the candlf at both ends, and a hole in the' 
carpet of fny study—which, by the way, also 
serves as a repository for a decrepit sewing 
machine, a dressmaker's dummy, seventy- 
four back numbers of our parish magazine, 
and the remnants of a croquet set. 

The completed manuscript is now in the 
press—in fact, it is lending its weight to 
improve the crease ip my best trousers—but 
f have been prevailed upon to give you a 
few excerpts in advance from this priceless 
book. If I can find anyone to publish it, 
my masterpiece will be obtainable from any 
good bookseller at 4s. n jd. a copy. A bad 
bookseller will probably charge five bob and 
pocket the other halfpenny for himself. 

In offering you these few examples from 
its pages, I must remind you that they are 
copyright in all countries, including Brighton, 
by the B.B.C., the A.B.C., and the C.I.D., 
and must not be played on the gramophone 
between the hours of 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Are you ready ? Here you are, then. 

A. A Ibum, visctim : This, of course, is the 
Latin name for mistletoe. Having acquired 
that valuable slice of information, you will 
be able to air your erudition at Christmas 
parties. (Do not judge by appearances. 
There is nothing rude in erudition ; it is 
merely another name for learning.) Next 
time you meet a pretty girl at a Christmas 
gathering and want to make an impression 
on her, ask her to let you kiss her under the 
Viscum album. If she is a botanist’s daughter 
you will make an immediate hit; if she is 
not, she will probably think it is her left ear. 
In case of difficulty, you can always smooth 
things over by explaining that, according to 
reference books, mistletoe really belongs to 
the family Loranthacae, and you cannot 
very well be held responsible for their affairs. 

B. Brandy : This is the stuff to adminster 
to Christmas puddings when you want to 
get them well lit up. It should not be left 
unguarded, as it has a similar effect upon 
human beings. 

C. Crackers : There are several varieties 
of crackers, including Christmas crackers, 
nut-crackers and wise-crackers. Christmas 


crackers are provided to make the party go 
with a bang. They are quite harmless to 
children, but highly dangerous to bachelors 
on account of the mottoes they contain. 
Many a man has lost his freedom through 
asking a sweet young thing to pull a cracker 
with him and innocently allowing her to 
find inside a scrap of paper bearing some 
such poetic effusion as :— 

“ The sky is blue, stars shine above ; 

I will be true to you, my love.” 
Wise-crackers are, of course, fellows who 
get all their jokes from Tit-Bils and pass 
them off on their friends as original. Nut¬ 
crackers are different, in that, they crack 
every other kind of nut except chestnuts. 

D. Diplomacy : This is a quality which 
every man is called upon to exercise at 
Christmas. Diplomacy, to give one example, 
is wearing the tie presented to you by a 
wealthy maiden aunt. 

Two Kinds of Kisses 

E. Eve : This refers, of course, to the 
night before Christmas, not the woman after 
Adam. For further details see stockings and 
Santa Claus. 

F. Fun : It is important not to confuse 
this with infidelity. For example, if your 
wife kisses a good-looking man at a party, 
that is fun ; but if you kiss' the prettiest 
girl, that is infidelity. F. also stands for 
Father—and he has to stand for anything. 

G. Ghosts : See Spirits. 

H. Holly : See Decorations. 

7. Indigestion : See a doctor. 

J. Joke : My dictionary defines this as 
“ something ludicrous, meant only to excite 
laughter.” See Father. 

K. Knock, postman's : There are two 
kinds of postman’s knock. One is a popular 
parlour game which you arrange for the 
benefit of the children, but with one eye 
on the dazzling blonde in the corner. The 
other applies to the visit of the postman on 
Boxing Day, when he expects you to reward 
him for having brought you a Demand 
Note from the Income Tax people. 

L. Life-and-soul-of-the-party : Usually a 
male member of the company who organizes 
the festivities so efficiently that the guests 
have no time to enjoy themselves. A little 
arsenic in his lemonade will work wonders, 
and a plea of justifiable homicide will 
generally be accepted. 

M. Mother-in-law : Not dealt with in 
this volume. .See pages 9-342 of the “ Come¬ 
dian’s Handbook,” published 1874. 

N. Nightmare,: A seasonable dream in 
which you generally find yourself being 
chased up a mountain made of plum pudding 
by a flock of turkeys wearing mince-pies on 
their heads. Upon reaching the top you are 
confronted by a Tax Collector who demands 
that you pay for Schedule B. of your mistletoe 
tax. When you feel for the money you find 
that your trousers are missing,whereupon the 
collector turns into Santa Claus and prods 
your bare legs with holly, causing you to step 


backwards over a precipice and fall at terrific 
speed until you land with a bump into a bowl 
of blazing brandy and find that you have 
tumbled out of bed. See Indigestion. 

O. Overdraft : Money obtained from the 
bank on the hire-purchase system to enable 
you to pay the bills for last Christmas in 
order to obtain credit for this one. 

Over-eating : A solemn ritual performed 
by small boys from sunrise to sunset on 
Christmas Day. 

P- Pantomime : A device for using up 
stale chestnuts. 

Pudding : A dish mainly associated with 
the solemn ritual mentioned above. It is 
usually carried in slowly and with much 
ceremony. The youthful victim, however, 
should be carried out quickly and with no 
ceremony. 

Q. Ouadridentate : A creature having only 
four teeth, such as a grandfather. Will 
provide endless amusement at parties if 
given a pickled onion to eat. 

It. Radio : There are two kinds of radio. 
One is an instrument of entertainment, the 
other an instrument of torture. It all 
depends whether it belongs to you or to the 

S. Santa Claus : A mythical character 
frequently impersonated by father for the 
benefit of the children, who encourage the 
impersonation because they have not the 
heart to destroy his illusions. 

Stockings : A source of delight to small 
boys when filled by Santa Claus (i.e., father). 
An equal source of delight to big boys ( e.g 
father) when filled by Mr. C. B. Cochran. 

T. Tricks, conjuring : No Christmas 

party is complete without them. To ensure 
the success of this entertainment, study the 
instructions with great care and practise 
assiduously, then provide comfortable seats 
for your audience and send for a good 
conjurer. 

U. Untouchables : This is a term applied 
at Christmas to those relatives to whom you 
need not bother to send a present. 

V. Vacuum : An empty space. Seldom 
found on Christmas afternoon. 

W. Waits : Alleged musicians who per¬ 
form beneath your window long after you 
have gone to bed. Opinions vary as to what 
they really wait for, but if they wait long 
enough they usually get it. 

X. Xmas : The X. before Christmas is a 
mathematical symbol trhich stands for the 
unknown quantity. See Overdraft. 

Y. Yule-log : A lump of wood covered 
with glamour. Not to be confused with a 
certain Hollywood film star. 

Z. Zylhum : If you look this up in the 
dictionary you will find that it is the last 
word. But you needn’t bother about this at 
Christmas or at any other time ; your wife 
will have it, anyway ! 
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(Continued from the Facing Page) 

" That is impossible,” the young man declared 
■with confidence: “ The designs come over in 
a' sealed’ packet by air; they are met by Mr. 
Chicane, the firm’s agent, who brings them 
cfirhct -to .ns. The; seal is broken here before us 
all and the designs unrolled.” 

Where do you keep the designs until you 
can get t.o work upon them ? ” Penelope asked ‘ 
a .little"'wearily. . These preliminaries always 
bored her. Tt was only when the stage was set 
atld the psychology of the thing appeared that 
she was able to find a real interest in her pro¬ 
fession. Brown pointed to the safe which stood 
against the; wall. She rose to her feet and, 
crossing the room, examined it. 

“ A 'Bartholomew number five,” she mur¬ 
mured-in some surprise. “ Surely that is one' 
of the best safes in the-world.” - 

“' What it cost me !■” Sam.Goldman groaned. • 
“ I bought it second-hand but it cost a fortune.” 

“ Who sets the combination and keeps the 
keys?” Penelope inquired. 

“ Mr,' Goldman himseif,” Brown confided. 

“ Do you mind opening it ? ” she begged. 

There was a moment’s hesitation. . Mr. 
Goldman stroked his chin. Penelope smiled as 
she turned her back and walked to the far end 
of the room. 

“ I will talk to the. young lady,” she proposed. 

“ I promise that I'will not look round.” 

“We trust you all right,” Mr. Goldman 
said, rising to his feet and jingling a bunch 
of keys, " but maybe this is best. The world 
is full of queer people. When it is open, Miss 
Furness, you shall examine it.” 

Penelope looked with some faint interest 
at the girl who. had also risen and was now 
standing by her side at a remote window. 
She was pale and anaemic looking, with jet 
black hair and thin angular figure. Her eyes 
were the one beautiful feature of her face. 
They were deep-set, almost black, but clear 
and brilliant. 

“ Have you any theory about this, Miss 
Goldman ? ” she asked. 

The girl, who was looking out of the window 
fixedly, shook her head. 

“ How can one have a theory ? My father 
and I alone, and perhaps occasionally Geoffrey, 
know the combination.” 

“ Is the young man whom you call Geoffrey 
a relative ? ” 

A very faint streak of colour appeared in the 
girl’s cheeks. 

” He is my fiance,” she confided. “ We are 
engaged to be married. Father is very fond of 
him. He is quite one of the family.” 

“ Your fiance,” Penelope repeated, thought¬ 
fully. 


T HE girl’s eyes seemed to be pleading with 
her. She was trembling slightly and her 
voice was not quite steady. 

“ You think it strange that 1 should want to 
marry someone who is not of the same faith ? ” 
she queried. ” My father is not strict and 
Geoffrey has been very useful to us in the 
business. You see, it is difficult for us some¬ 
times. People like my father succeed because 
they are hard-working and saving, but so many 
people think that when they do business with 
Jews they are being taken advantage of. With 
Geoffrey it is different. Al! the customers like 
him. They believe him when he talks about 
prices. They feel that he is doing his best for 
them. When he marries me he will be a 
partner.” 

“ Very nice for him, I should think,” Fenelope 
commented, with a smile which she tried to 
make reassuring. 

There was a summons from the other end 
of the room. Obeying it, Penelope examined 
the safe with the aft of an expert. It really 
was a very solid and fine piece of work. 

“ I understand that there are no spare keys ? ” 
she persisted. 

“ Not with us. Only one with the maker 
and that has never been used,” Mr. Goldman 
confided. “ Sometimes on Thursdays there is 
quite a great deal of money for the wages. 

(Turn Overleaf) 



When some visitors came to the school 
Betty was the only member of the infants’ 
class who responded when the teacher 
asked, “ Is there any little girl who can 

” Please, teacher, I can ! ” 

“ That’s a good girl, Betty. Step out in 
front of the class. Now, what can you say 
for us ? ” 

“ ‘ Nelson’s Farewell to His Mother.’ ” 

“ Splendid ! Well, now, begin.” 

“ Ta-ta, mum ! ” said Betty, dramatically, 
waving her hand in the air. 


“ Yes, we spent Christmas motoring on 
the Continent. It was glorious.” 

“ Motoring abroad, eh ? I’ll bet you 
passed some glorious scenery ? ” 

“ Oh, we must have done. Why, we 
averaged four hundred miles a day ! ” 

‘‘Eric loved a girl called Emma. A 
month ago he called her ‘darling,’ three 
weeks ago he was calling her ‘ dear,’ a fort¬ 
night ago he was calling her ‘ Emma.’ ” 

“ What does he say now ? ” 

“ Maud ! ” 
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One key is enough. I like to know that my 
money, when it is out of the bank, is safe.” 

Penelope returned thoughtfully to her chair. 
Goldman resumed his seat. He watched her 
anxiously. 

“ Well ? ” 

She smiled. 

“ You don’t expect me to produce a divining 
rod and grope my way to the thief, do you ? ” 
she asked. “ Tell me the name of the firm 
who seem to have profited by the theft—the 
firm who supplied your customer.” 

" Epstein and Jacobs,” the young man 
announced. 

” They are a good firm, but tricky,” Sam 
Goldman put in. ” Maybe I trust Epstein, but 
Jacobs—he would rob his own father ! ” 

” Have you any theory as to how they got 
hold of the design ? ” Penelope asked bluntly. 

” They stole it,” was the angry reply. ” They 
are rascals! They have taken all my trade. 
Mr. Brown here—this time last year he sold 
eighteen thousand pounds’ worth of costumes. 
This year nothing ! ” 

“ How do you suppose your designs came into 
the hands of Epstein and Jacobs ? No one 
could break into that safe. It has obviously 
never been tampered with since it was made 
and you sav that you always keep the key in 
the family.” 

“ How did those designs get stolen ? ” Sam 
Goldman demanded, raising his voice despair¬ 
ingly. “ How should we know ? We send for 
you to find that out 1 What do you think. 
Miss Furness ? What do you think now ? 
Tell us.” 

Penelope smiled. 

” I am not a magician,” she reminded him. 
” I will work on your case, if you like, for three 
days. I shall require ten guineas a day and 
fifty guineas if I am successful.” 

Sam Goldman groaned. It was a great deal 
of money. 

‘' Ten guineas a day ! ” he expostulated. “ My 
dear young lady, how is it possible for you to 
spend ten guineas a day ? ” 

“ Those are my terms,” Paneldpc repeated. 
“ If you think I am asking too much- 

She rose to her feet. Mr. Goldman rose, too. 
He beat the table with the palms of his hands. 

“ You are too impatient, young lady,” he 
cried. “ It is a great deal of money you ask. 


but we pay. You listen to me—we pay. Maybe 
you do for me what you did for my nephew.” 

” I shall do my best,” Penelope promised. 
” If I don’t succeed it will only cost you thirty 
guineas.” 

“ Is there anything more you would like us 
to explain to you ? ” Sam Goldman asked. 
” Here we are—my daughter, Mr. Brown and 
me—we tell you anything you ask.” 

“ I only want to know one thing at present,” 
Penelope replied. ” Tell me the address of 
Messrs. Epstein and Jacobs.” 

“ Thirteen, Stockton Row,” Rebecca- an¬ 
nounced, looking up from her work. 

” They won’t tell you anything,” Brown 
prophesied. ^ ” They never give any of their 

” Very difficult people,” Sam Goldman sighed. 
” You think that you will earn that fifty 
guineas. Yes ? ” 

Penelope nodded to them all but refused to 
commit herself. 

“ I shall do my best,” she promised. 

O N the third morning after Penelope’s 
visit to Finsbury a note, which arrived 
by special messenger, was brought in to 
Mr. Goldman. He read it and frowned. 

“ It is from Miss Furness, I’m sure,” Rebecca 
declared. ” Has she found out anything ? ” 
Her father reached for liis hat. He had tucked 
the note away in his pocket, and he had an 
uncommunicative air. 

“ She is not well,” he confided. ” She thought 
maybe I would call and see her. I shall be back 
at twelve o’clock.” 

“ Why don’t you let Geoffrey go, father ? ” 
Rebecca suggested. ” He is more used to those 
sort of people.” 

“ I go myself,” Mr. Goldman repeated, 
obstinately. "If the young woman has anything 
to tell she will tell it to me.” 

The head of the firm took his leave omitting 
to mention the fact that the note which he had 
received stipulated that he should come himself 
to the Furness Enquiry Agency and not send 
any representative. He caught his ’bus, resisted 
the temptation to expend a penny on a morning 
paper, in due course reached the Strand, and, 
mounting two flights of stairs, presented himself 
at Penelope’s tiny domicile in Maynell Street. 
He looked around him in wonder as he was 



Wife (to husband, victim of motor accident: “ But, darling, it seems 
such a pity for us to miss the Fancy Dress Ball. Couldn’t you go as an 
Egyptian mummy, instead of Charles the First ? ” 


shown into the smal 1 room .half? 
There was nothing except the 
large desk of severe appearance 
business was transacted in this 
looking apartment. Mr. Goldnu 
tingle nervously as he sat on 

” Well ? ” lie exclaimed, e; 
have found out something—ye? 
” Nothing whatever,” Penek 
Sam Goldman was thundersl 
‘ ‘ What! ” he cried, in a chan; 
find out nothing at all ? You ta 
day—thirty guineas—and fine 
Have you brought me all this 

“ I am not quite so unreason? 
to think, ” Penelope reassured hii 
the first place I am not going 
one penny for the present. Th 

Goldman was vastly relieved, 
eve twinkled. 

” Very good news indeed,’ 
cautiously, ” How could you 
when you have found out nott 
” You say you get these sets 
times a'year,” she remarked, 
next lot due ? ” 

” In March,” Goldman replie 
be for the spring styles. But wl: 
They will only be stolen again. 
She nodded. 

” They probably will, but tl 
be able to produce the thief.” 

“ How do you know that ? ’ 
eyeing her shrewdly. 

Penelope smiled. 

“ Perhaps I have not beer 
unsuccessful as I appear to h 
confessed. “ I have had a talk w 
the agent of your French firm, a 
friends with Mr. Jacobs, the bu; 
My information department, t< 
work and I know something abc 
At the present moment I could 
designs came into the hands 
Jacobs and I should probably b 
“ But why not tell me—tel 
Goldman exclaimed, mopping 
She shook her head. 

" I have no proof,” she told 1 
not work without proof. I thin 
the thief during the first week of 
he has done you any further ha 
Sam Goldman sighed deeply, 
conceal his disappointment. 

“That is’very clever of you 
castically. ” What about all the 
for the Christmas styles ? Wha 
do with my workpeople and r 
What about paying my bills w 
due with no sales in the book ? 
I am made of money ? ” 

" You want my advice ? ” Pe 
“ What else do I pay for ? ' 
manded, apparently forgetful o 
so far he had paid nothing. 

” Well, here it is," she conti 
quite understand that your ord 
trade is ruined. You are secone 
instead of being first. Still, you 
tliipg with the material. You hav 
and you have the workpeople, 
designs, too, even though th 
copied. Make up the costumes 
if you must, without a profit.” 

“ Without a profit,” Gold 
wincing as though in agony, 
you talk, young lady. You suggi 
man that he sells without a ; 
your fine advice ? Do people pa; 
them things like that ? ” 

” Only for three months,’.' she 
gently. “ In that way you \ 
you keep your workpeople cn 
expect there is always a littli 
profit to be made. Anyhow, 
factory going and after next c 
think anvone will steal your de 
” You tell me the name of t 
he begged, with a sudden ch 


(Turn to Page io) 











“I’m so sorry to give you fellows all this trouble, but the fact is my wife would insist on my playing 
Father Christmas properly—now here I am firmly wedged.” 

















I heard footsteps and a clanging sound—and it must 


“D-d’you think 
be getting late ! ” 


tissue paper. Mr. Goldman held up 1 
and unfolded a pattern. The young i 
pursed in a whistle. 

“ Heavens ! " he exclaimed. 

And everybody said the shirts were to 
Look at the new bodice, too. High n 
all; and if there’s not a belt! " 

“ Marvellously chic,” Ducane said, r 
“ Takes your breath away at fir 
Goldman admitted, covering over tin 
“ but it’s what they asked for. It's i 
new. No one sha’n’t cut in this tin 
We start work at six o’clock Monday 
Your appointment was for Wednesday, 


better arranged 


oldman inquii 
aarlour all the 
guesses ? " 


excellent del 


ings about people whom 
surprise you presently, 
all right, Mr. Goldman.” 
t and nodded, 
announced. " I think 


" Nine-thirty at Lessingham’s—with 
himself,” the young man announced, 
few. travellers get anywhere near him no 
" I shall go with you myself,” Sam 
decided. “ Very polite Mr. fussing 
think it after our little dispute a fev 

ago. Now—if your please-” 

He pushed them out of the way, 
the packet in the safe, locked it w 
care and rattled the keys in his pockf 
he picked up his hat. 

“ Close up, Rebecca,” he directed, 
along, Mr. Ducane and Geoffrey. I < 
that any light shall burn in here o 
night. Are you coming home to suj 


his accustomed t 
;ane, dapper and 


a, and Mr. Geoffrey 
;ing him. There was 
and they all gathered 
Ir. Ducane broke the 


icoffrey Brown hesitated. 

! Rebecca and I rather thouj 


expected," the agen 
veral small surprises, 
ook—one quick look, 
utedly. “ It is a ba 
cane, on Friday, 
a sets. Never mine 


1 Rebecca can 
ma afterwards, 
the young m. 


business and 
“ Very goc 


number 


ii Monday morning.” 
cel and drew off the 
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M R. MUMMERY said right. The 
matter should have his prompt and 
careful attention, and on Wednesday next 
there would be delivered to my door one 
large holly bush, complete with berries. . . . 
After dark for preference.. . . . Five bob, 
and no questions asked. 

“ And I suppose,” said Mr. Mummery, 
4 I suppose you don’t happen to be wanting 
a nice plump bird. . . . No, I was afraid 
not. Fixed up already, I expect. All the 
same, if you should hear of anybody that’s 

on the look-out for a bargain-- Twenty 

pounds if he’s an ounce, a chest on him like 
Camera’s, fond of children, and answers to 
the name of Adolphe. 

“ I’ve been stuffing that bird ever since 
last August ; feeding him on the fat of the 
land ; and how, just when he’s simply bust¬ 
ing to be slaughtered, I’ve got to get rid of 
him. Otherwise I shall have the family laid 
up after Christmas with heart trouble. 

“ Ah, well, it’s my own silly fault,” sighed 
Mr. Mummery. “ I ought to have known. 
I ought to have learnt my lesson years ago, 
when we had Benjamin and Jeremy ; but I 


“ Benjamin and Jeremy W'as rabbits, so 
called alter somebody in a book that the 
kids was reading ; and they lived in a hutch 
at the bottom of' the garden. For two 
nights only. Then the youngsters spotted 
them, and that did it. 

Benjamin and Jeremy had to have 
a box in the kitchen close to the fire if / i 
it happened to be chilly ; and a nice v 'r 
little warm blanket, and some nice 
hot bren-milk for supper, and a nice 
game of hide-and-seekon the hearthrug 
before going to bed. 

“ All very well, of course, but you can’t 
fat up rabbits on hide-and-seek. It’s too 
exciting ; too much like work. And what 
with being chivvied all over the house by 
young Millie and Mary and Maggie, and 
racing up and down stairs, and playing 
Noah’s Ark in the bedroom, and going into 
the cupboard two by two, in about three 
months those rabbits wasn’t worth skinning. 
" Worn to a shadow, they w-as, and as 

thin as rakes. As to eating ’em-Well, 

you’d have got more nourishment out of a 
greyhound pup. And I’d been looking for¬ 
ward to those rabbits ; Benjamin in a pie, 
and Jeremy done in the saucepan, with 
onions and a bit of pickled pork. 

“ So in the end I had to give ’em away. 
Birthday present for the wife’s 
sister. And she wrote back and 
told us that she’d had to boil 
Benjamin for three days before mM 
she could get him apart. j 3 

" The next thing I tried,” said KxT' 
Mr. Mummery, ‘‘was chicken. 

Thought a few pullets might help \\\IPW 
to make both ends meet like, \w|S| 
and bought a dozen to start w itli A0r 
“ Well, you know how kids are 9 m|||| 
with chickens, especially when . 
they’re little and yeller and fluffy. Bfiiia 
Couldn’t even get ’em to come in J ] J 

■ to meals, leave alone go up to bed. j * ■ A 

And, of course, they all had to l[] 
have names. • 

“ There w r as Tiggy and Wiggy, 

Elsie and Doris Waters, and Grade 


the deal—nothing doing ! And as soon as 
I said anything about having Gran’ma on 
Sunday, with a few sausages to eke her out 
and help her to go round, there was pretty 
nearly a riot. ... I forget what 
happened to ’em in the end. Old age, I 
fancy. 

“ After that I thought I’d go in for 
something they wouldn’t fall in love with ; 
something ugly. So I bought a pig ; a 
little pink and black sow about six weeks 
old. 

“ That was where I made a mistake. I 
ought to have got hold of a middle-aged 
one. One that snored and dribbled. Then 
they wouldn’t have taken any notice of it. 
As.it was, this little blighter had-teeny little 
eyes, and it squeaked like a doll, and rolled 
on-its back, and used to let them scratch it 
for hours .on end. 

-“I forget what they called her—Ducky - 
Doodlums, or something like that—and she 
certainly put on w-eight all right. Used to 
have half the youngsters’ grub as well as 
. her own, and if .you didn’t watch her she’d 
chew up the pie-dish as.welL 

“ However, I wasn’t having any silly 



W Thomas 

‘Jke'Jamous'Wutnorist of the Star 

l’t nonsense this time, and in due course Ducky- d 

oo Doodlums went: down to Mr. Shackcls’, the o 

at butcher, to be hung, drawn, and quartered. s: 

“ But I had to eat most of her myself,” f ( 

a d said Mr. Mummery. " The others wouldn’t 

n 3 touch her. Sat round the table on the " 

to Sunday—that was when we had the spare o 

ee rib, 'with apple sauce and roast potatoes— " 

! S- sat found looking as miserable as if they’d d 

as lost a favourite aunt. And this one was 

■11, sniffling, and that one was snuffling, and the ft 

a other one was saying she wasn’t hungry " 

and didn’t feel a 


That bird lives like a prince 

" And when I asked ’em vlio’d have a 
slice of Ducky-Doodlums, that did it. 
Maggie went upstairs and cried ' her ’ eyes 
out, and Milly was very near sick, and all 
they’d touch was the pudden. And I had 
to eat pork for best part of three w'eeks. 

“ And now it’s Adolphe. . . . Tie’s called 
after some johnny on the pictures ; that 
Mary’s a bit gone oh, and, believe me, 
that bird lives like a prince. Cake 
with every meal, porridge for break¬ 
's fast, and if they think he’s having a 
j nice,sleep they switch off the wireless 

/ and walk about on tip-toe. 

“ And I thought I was being clever 
with Adolphe. Brought him home at 
dead of night, shoved him down the far end 
of the garden in an old shed, and never 
said a word about him for days. But they 
found him out at last. 

“ But I told ’em straight this time ; there 
w as to be no "hanky-panky, of lovey-ducky, 
or anything like that. This bird, I said, 
was to eat on Christmas Day, and. if we 
didn’t have him we .wouldn’t have any. 

“ But it never made any difference,” said 
Mr. Mummery. “Tir about a fortnight he 
was in the front parlour, being fed with a 
spoon and having his feet manicured, and 
now there’s the deuce to pay. 

” Mary says she simply hates turkey, and 
Milly thinks it makes her bilious, and 
Maggie says she simply couldn’t. It’d be 
like’ eating one of the family. 

“ Anyway, Mister Adolphe has got to go, 
and if I Mon’t twist His neck Somebody else 
will. I can’t afford to run an 
aiiimal’s workhouse just because the 
l . Ill . kids have been brought up to be 
k If fond of animals. It’s too expensive, 
j J So if you-should happen to hear of 

anybody that’s looking for a nice, 
HI well-brought-up bird, fond of child- 

ren and clean about the house- 

■jR “ But I’ll tell you what’s worrying 
me,” said Mr. Mummery. “ One of 

-■ these days they’ll start falling in 

II love with the taters and sprouts; 
|J then we shall all starve to 
U death.” 

-Cit F. W. Thomas Writes in “ Tit Bits" 
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Denis Dunn 


“ Ja —I have tom,” beamed the horror. 

I T was Christmas morn, and I was alone. 

My wife had wished me a new year, 
and was having her merry Christmas' with 
an old school friend. 

Someone knocked on the door. At least, 
they did not sound to be knocking, so much 
as having an excellent try to batter their 
way through the panels. 

I threw on a dressing-gown, and charged 
madly downstairs, pocketing a few valuables 
in a frantic effort to salvage something 
before the fire really took hold. 

The thundering increased. 

" Stand clear,” I roared, and flung open 
the door. 

A blast of violent heliotrope hurled me 
backwards. Slowly it took form and 
resolved itself into an enormous girl. A 
mane of flaxen hair topped a face with an 
area and expression of the Gobi desert! 

One massive hand toyed with a trunk. 
The other held a sprig of mistletoe. 

“I have kom ! ” announced the appari- 

" I beg your pardon,” I gurgled. 

“ Ja,” grinned the apparition. 

P USHING past me, she shunted into the 
hall. Never have I seen so much girl 
in one piece. She took off her hat and 
produced a crumpled letter. Dizzily I read 

" Darling,—This will introduce Katerina. 
She is Mrs. Blenkinsop’s Dutch maid. 
Mrs. Blenkinsop is away for Christmas, 
and I thought it would be pleasant for you 
to have Katerina to look after you. She 
comes from a respectable Dutch family and 
really enjoys an old-fashioned Christmas. 
Look after her till I get home.—Peg.” 

Trust my wife. 

“ So you are Katerina ? ” I tried to 

“ Ja-—I have kom,” beamed the horror. 
Suddenly she held the mistletoe at the 
present and began to advance with awful 
purpose. I screamed and backed into the 
kitchen. 

“ In my coontry with the mislebrautch 
we kuss,” she explained. She caught me 
halfway over the garden fence and we - 
with the mislebrautch did kuss! 

At that moment my neighbour, Hilary 
Snurde, O.B.K., looked over the fence, and 
Katerina, with a baritone giggle, kussed 
him with the mislebrautch ! 

“ It’s a little Dutch maid I’m minding 
for Christmas,” I shouted. 


" Well, call her off,” whimpered Hilary 
Snurde, O.B.E., because Katerina showed 
every sign of being about to scale the fence 
with the mislebrautch. 

Suddenly she stopped dead and an¬ 
nounced, “ I the Christmas dinner will 
make. Ja.” 

I showed her the kitchen. 

Katerina began by cutting a pound of 
sausages into iittle bits. Then she placed 
the bits on a chair. Then she sat on the 
bits. 

“ I forget—ja, I forget that I not them 
at the back of my mind had,” she explained, 
pleasantly. 

I pointed out as .delicately as possible 
where she had them, and stood clear. 

She broke an egg and then gazed with 
interest down her bodice. 

" Him slip have,” she announced. I 
retired hurriedly, because to all appearances 
Katerina was about to begin a systematic 
search for the egg. 

T WENTY minutes later her head appeared 
round the door, and she remarked, 
“ Enter once again—I decent am.” 

Katerina was stuffing a turkey. She was 
booming a Dutch Christmas carol which 
goes something like :— 

“ Gogglebrauth van Blunerwort, 

Ja Ja Ja Ja! ” 

" Nein, nein, nein, nein,” I screamed, 
because Katerina seemed to have mis¬ 
taken the interior of the wretched bird 
for a general parking place and dump. 

Ten empty tins were beside her, and 
she was emptying half a bottle of old 
brandy into the craw. 

“ Goot,” smiled Katerina, and, to 
my horror, lifted up the turkey and 
drank my health in it 1 

" Oh gogglebrauth dei sclepndruth, 

Gug Gug Gug Gug” 
she chanted. 

Then she picked up the turkey and 
approached the oven. Now, ours is 
one of those new ovens. You open 
Valve A until pointer B coincides with 
jet C, then you light jet G 
run like merry H. 

My last coherent memory is 
the sight of an heliotrope 
stern disappearing into the 
interior of the oven. Then 
a match was lit. 

When Hilary Snurde, 

O.B.E., cleared away the 



wreckage, and I got the blaze 
under control, we looked 
round for Katerina. 

" She’s gone ! ” gasped 
Snurde. 

“ Vanished ! " gasped. 

‘I am ’ere,” ■ announced a sepulchral 
voice from the heavens. 

Katerina had landed on top of the dish 
cupboard. 

“ Brandy, qifick ! ” ordered Hilary Snurde, 
so I passed up the turkey. 

Katerina took a deep draught, and a 
warm glow stole over her sable face. 

She began to sing a weird dirge about 
a “Goot King Wenceslashcimer ” and, 
descending slowly from the cupboard top, 
danced three times round the kitchen and 
ended up with her arms round Hilary 
Snurde’s neck. 

“ I lof you,” she said, simply. 

A carol singer outside obliged with 
" Rest you merry, gentlemen ; may nothing 
you dismay,” and Hilary Snurde followed 
him with a coke-hammer for half a mile 
at full speed to thank him. 

W E locked Katerina in the box-room, 
and I got a tin-opener and cooked 
my Christmas dinner. I had just taken my 
first mouthful when the door-bell rang. 
Outside were two policemen, a fire engine, 
235 errand boys, a “ crippled from birth ” 
who had run for help, nine perfect strangers 
—and my wife. 

" Look,” said my wife in an 
awful voice, and pointed aloft. 

Descending slowly by a rope 
made from three heliotrope 
petticoats was Katerina. 

She was muttering in Dutch 
something about, ” The Turkey 
poof bang go—the man in room 
me lock have. I kom, I kom.” 
I went. 

■as- 

A popular East-end referee 
was M.C. at a charitable box¬ 
ing display, and appealed for 
the first time in evening 
r / clothes. 

/ When the first bout was due 
z to start, he jumped into the 
' f ring and turned slowly with 
outstretched arms to demand 
'iJffiF sil ence - As a deep hush settled 
over the audience, a Cockney 
cried out: “ It fits all right, 
Mike. What abaht buying 


The golf club secretary had 
just informed the member that 
he had won the monthly medal. 
The member looked pleased 
and then frowned. 

“ Any complaints ? ” asked 
the secretary. 

“ Not exactly; what’s worry¬ 
ing me is a question of pre¬ 
cedence. Do I wear it 
before or after my dog and 
poultry decorations ? ” 
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the Author 

OF. "YES, 

Madam?* 


M r. GEORGE SHERIDAN and 
Miss Felicity. Kent, meeting 
at the doorway of Mulberry 
Mansions, S.W.3, paused to ex¬ 
change the unromantic greetings of 
their kind. 

“ Hullo, George,” said Miss Kent, 
casually. “ How goes ? " 

“ ’Lo, Flick,” said Mr. Sheridan, 
rather less casually. " I was 

" In° that case,” said Miss Kent, 
hospitably, “ come right up and 
have a quick one. Fair freezing, 

I be.” 

As she led the way through the 
swing-doors that shield the 
entrance-hall of Mulberry Mansions 
Irom the gaze of the passing "mob, 
there issued from a little glass 
hutch beside the threshold a stout, 
pear-shaped figure in a green baize 
apron. The figure of Mr. Henry 
Duckett, ex-sergeant of Marines, 
hall-porter, general factotum, and 
minder of everybody’s business 

“ Evening, miss,” said Mr. 

Duckett, with a friendly flourish of 
his feather duster. “ Evening, sir. 

Seasonable weather, ain't it ? 

Cold, but Christmassy, as you 

“ Cold ? ” said Miss Kent, vigor¬ 
ously stamping her feet. ” Why, 

I’m turning blue round the edges. 

How’s your daughter, Duckett ? ” 

“ Elsie, miss ? Ah—that was a 
false alarm, that was. Kind of an 
indigestion-like, the doctor says— 
and me thinking it was the small¬ 
pox, or something of that, what 
with the spots and all 1 Quite 
herself again, young Elsie is, 
and thank you for asking. ’Fraid 
I’ll have to trouble you to walk up, 
miss. Lift's conked out temp’ry.” 

" Again ? ” said Miss Kent, raising a well- 
tended eyebrow. 

" That’s right, miss. Conked out’s afternoon 
with Mr. Pepper in it—him from No. 10. Took 
me the best part of twenty minutes to get him 
out. Carried on something shocking, Mr. 
Pepper did. Missed a train, or something of 
that.” 

“ If I were you, Duckett,” said Miss Kent, 
seriously, ” I’d tear that lift out by the roots 
and give it to the poor. Then you could haul 
us up and down in a basket. Come on, George 
—Excelsior ! ” And as they embarked on the 
laborious ascent: “ Now there,” she added, 

confidentially, " is the wife for you, George.” 

“ Eh ? Where ? ” said Mr. Sheridan, startled. 
" Elsie Duckett. One of our dizziest blondes. 
A nd she boils a beautiful egg, they tell me. I 
give her bits of my discarded raiment sometimes, 
and she looks a lot snappier in it than I ever 
did.” 

” Rot! ” said George, with conviction. " And 
talking of wives-” 

“ But we’re not,” said Felicity, amiably. 
" Not now, I mean. . . . Going home for 
Christmas, George ? ’’ 

" Yup,” replied Mr. Sheridan,.briefly. ” Family 
prayers and no brandy on the pudding. You 
going to the Latimers ? ” 

Felicity nodded. " I’m due there to-morrow. 
Boiled shirts and ye olde Yule log." 

" Like me to-drive vou down ? ” asked Mr. 
Sheridan, diffidently. • I mean, it’s on my way, 
and I might as well go to-morrow as Saturday.” 

" That’s very noble of you, George. It’s not 
a bad idea. You know,” said Felicity, pensively, 
' I think I’m going to have rather an exciting 
Christmas, one way and another. Aunt Helen's 


K R.G BROWNE 


Setting the hat carefully upon 
her head, she stood back to study 
the effect. "Like it, George?" 
she asked. 

Mr. Sheridan was silent. To 
his untutored eye the alleged hat 
appeared as an amorphous fragment 
of green felt, adorned by a comic 
sort of bow arrangement. It sat 
upon Miss Kent’s shapely head at 
so extreme an angle as to be 
almost invisible to anybody 
standing at her other side, being held 
in place presumably by will¬ 
power or suction. Had he first 
beheld it anywhere but upon 
Felicity’s head, George would 
never have identified it as a hat. 

" Well ? ” said Felicity, expec¬ 
tantly. 

” Well,” said George, cautiously, 
” it—it keeps your left ear warm, 
anyway.” 

“ But do you like it ? ” 

George coughed and shuffled his 
feet. " It’s all right,” he said, 
quibble, George ! Do you like it 


neasily. 


o perspire 
acapable 


“ You don’t go out in that, my girl,” 
said Mr. Duckett. “ Not while you’re 
my daughter, you don’t! ” 


hoping the mistletoe’ll go to my head and get me 
affianced to Tony Latimer.” 

" What! ” exclaimed Mr. Sheridan, loudly. 
" Here, I say Flick-” 

“ Hooray ! " said Felicity. " Here we are at 
the summit. Now, where’s my key ? Go in 
and stand yourself a sherry, George, while I do 
my face. The aunt’s out bun-fighting some- 

Obediently George parked his hat on the hall 
table and entered the drawing-room, tripping 
over the mat, as was his habit. He did not, 
however, stand himself a sherry, but relapsed 
into the largest available chair and sat frowning 
thoughtfully at the ceiling. A big young man 
was Mr. Sheridan, massively designed and almost 
as wide as he was long. A slow-moving, slow- 
thinking young man with awe-inspiring hands 
and feet; the kind of young man who is at his 
best on football fields and at his worst in drawing¬ 
rooms. Not a strikingly intellectual young 
man, but none the worse for that. 

The door opened again and Felicity came into 
the room ; she wore a pleased smile and carried 
a square cardboard box. " George,” she informed 
him, " you’re in luck. You shall be the first 
person to clap an eye on my new hat. Don’t you 

Extracting a small, shapeless object from the 
box, she turned to contemplate her reflection in 
the mirror. The said reflection was well worth 
contemplating. Miss Kent’s eyes, hair, nose and 
figure were respectively grey, auburn, relronssd 
and svelte; her smile would have charmed a 
misogynistio basilisk, while her laugh had been 
compared by impressionable gentlemen to (a) a 
peal of silver bells, and (b) a purling brook. In 
short, a comely piece. 


" Don’t 

Mr. Sheridan gulped and averted 1 
from the horror. " Well,” he said, r 
and fell silent. 

” Out with it, George 1 Good heavei 
said Felicity, scathingly. ”1 believe yc 
afraid to say what you think 1 ” 

“ Afraid ? ” said George, stung. " I'm 
afraid ! I think-” 

“ Yes ? ’’ Mr. Sheridan began t 
lightly at the temples, for he was 
minded and forthright young man, 
of dissimulation. Though he would gladly 
have died for his lady, he could not lie to her. 
He ran a finger round his collar and achieved 
an unconvincing grin. 

" I’m no jud ge of hats. Flick,” he protested, 
feebly. 

Felicity snorted in an expressive but ladylike 
manner. 

“ What a worm you are, George 1 If there’s 
one thing I hate, it’s a person who’s afraid to say 
what he really thinks ! Just because-” 

” All right! ” said George, suddenly, for a man 
can stand only so much. " If you really want 
to know what I think-” 

“ Well ? ” 

" I think it’s awful.” 

There was a little pause. " I see,” said 
Felicity. " Thank you, George.” 

” Well, you asked me," said George, defen¬ 
sively, for he was already regretting his folly. 

“ Oh, yes,” agreed Miss Kent, as from a con¬ 
siderable distance. " And you think I look 
awful in it ? ” 

“ I didn’t say thatl ” cried George, alarmed. 
“ I said the hat -•” 

" I heard you," said Felicity. She stared 
broodingly at her reflection, which stared 
broodingly back at her ; as well it might, for 
the hat was unquestionably an awful hat. It 
was a hurriedly-selected hat, and hats that are 
chosen in haste are apt to be repented at leisure. 
Felicity, indeed, had begun to repent it some 
little time ago, and she was naturally displeased 
to find that Mr. Sheridan shared her opinion. 
Women, having no sense of justice, are funny 
that way. Even so, if George had had the wit 
to change the subject at this point, all might 
have been well ; but he was young, and his 
anxiety to justify himself was his undoing. 
So wags the world away. 

“ Dash it all. Flick, you asked me-” 

" Of course," said Felicity, broodingly. 

(Turn to the Facing Page) 






It’s pretty certain I must get a shave somewhere before I dare 


rery late home from the office, Dad. Fancy keeping 
e for your hat and pipe ! ” 


waiting 
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[ HAVE not had much experience with 
L ghosts, but there is one most remark- 
ble episode I shall not easily forget. 

I had gone to spend Christmas in the 
ountry, and was staying at a very old 
louse which a friend of mine had owned for 
nany years. We had a right royal time on 
Christmas Day, feasting, drinking, and 
enerally making merry. Drowsy with food 
,nd good wine, at half-past two we were all 
prawling round the great open hearth 
elling ghost stories. Naturally, the one 
onnected with this particular house was 
iven precedence. The youngest daughter 
if the house, a charming brunette, told 
he tale. ... 

It appeared that some generations ago 
he whole place, with its surrounding land, 
:ad been inherited by two brothers, who 
imply could not get on together. Little 
rictions occurred hourly, and not a day 
>assed without they quarrelled fiercely. 
Gradually, the hard truth forced itself on 
hem that if they continued living together 
nuch longer, something terrible might 
lappen. There had been an occasion when 
[ohn had gripped a carving-knife and 
Hacked Richard murderously. 


slipped from the bed and made 
towards the window. 

It was snowing. Softly, sadly, 
the flakes fell, as though so 
w^eary of falling. Already the 
ground was covered and the 
trees and bushes heavily laden. 
I stood there for a moment 
fascinated by the leisurely 
beauty of that falling snow. 
And then suddenly I stiffened. 

Out there by the old outhouse 
something had started up from 
the snow. It was as though a 


Was I dreaming i 
forward ? I pri 
the window-pa 


gone into the outhouse ! I 
thought quickly. If I awakened 
the others they probably 
wouldn’t believe me, and in any 
case would go noisily to investi¬ 
gate and spoil everything. Sup¬ 
posing I slipped down alone- 

I put on a dressing-gown and 
crept into the passage. Perhaps, 


O NE Christmas Eve found them both 
half drunk and quarrelling viciously. 
:t w-as then Richard suggested, half jokingly, 
hat they should toss a coin to decide which 
if them should remain in possession of the 
arm, and which go abroad. John examined 
:he suggestion carefully. They went into 
letails. And finally they tossed. John 


after all, it was only a trick of the snow 
on the bushes—moved by the wind, 
maybe. . . . 

1 APPROACHED the outhouse cautiously. 

Now I was at the door. I slid my head 
round and suddenly closed my teeth with 
a snap. In the instant that my head 
first appeared round the corner, I had the 


on the bushes, and was my finding 
the penny at the same time merely a 
coincidence ? Again, had the penny any 
connection whatever with the two 
brothers ? . . . 

I returned to my room, put the penny 
on my dressing-table, and climbed back 
to bed. To-morrow I would tell them 
what had happened, and produce the penny 


Twenty years later the ghost of Richard, 
:he son who had lost, began to haunt the 
louse. Villagers and servants about the 
place were reported to have seen the 
apparition on two occasions recently, and 
both times the ghost had been juggling 
with pennies, as if gambling. Apparently, 
it frequented a very old outhouse nearby. . . . 

At this juncture in her story the daughter 
of the house was interrupted by her elder 
sister, who very determinedly announced 
that she had never seen the wretched 
ghost, anyway. The rest of the family 
laughingly agreed. No one, apart from a 
very impressionable maidservant and some 
gossiping villagers, had actually seen the 
ghost, and it was quite evident that they 
pooh-poohed the whole story. Anyway, it 
quickly faded from our conversation. 

I felt gloriously drowsy that night and 
fell asleep almost immediately my head 
touched the pillow. 

It must have been nearly four in the 
morning when I suddenly started up in 
bed. And, immediately, I knew that I 
had not awakened normally. Now, I don’t 


feeling that something had vanished from 
beside an old cartwheel lying inside. I 
waited a few seconds and then called, 
“ Who’s there ? Who’s there ? ” My voice 
echoed faintly. Then silence. With just 
the stealthy whisperings of the falling snow. 

I struck a match. An oil lamp stood on 
a nearby trestle. I lit it and began ex¬ 
ploring. There was no sign of life. I 
spent a long time examining the old cart¬ 
wheel where I thought that something or 
someone had been. It was a very old 
wheel with a pile of broken timber behind 
it. 

Exerting all my strength I managed to 
move the wheel and began poking about 
among the timber. Something gleamed 
dully in the light from my lamp. I strained 
my hand to it and brought it-out. A very 
old, dusty penny, with a mildewed effigy 
of Queen Victoria. I turned it over. On 
the other side was another head of Queen 
Victoria exactly the same as the first. A 
double-headed penny ! 

I sat on the trestle to think. I was 
faintly excited. . The tw'o brothers, according 


to prove what I said. 

I T must have been half-past six -when I 
wakened again. Once more I felt it 
was not quite a normal awakening. I had 
heard something. A cry—no—a series of 
sounds—and yet—Oh ! hang it, I was tired. 
I turned over and slept. Almost the first 
thing I noticed when I awoke again was 
that the penny no longer lay on the dressing- 
table. I searched everywhere. Indirectly, 
I questioned everyone in the house without 
telling them what had happened. But the 
penny was not forthcoming. It had 
vanished completely, and I never found it 
again. 

Now, if I had much faith in spooks, I 
would say that Richard’s ghost came to 
my room and took that penny. But, 
somehow, that seems a tall order. In 
fact, the whole story from beginning to 
end, now I come to look back upon it, 
seems very fantastic. 

In all probability I had eaten too much, 
and the wind moving the snow on the 
bushes close to the door of the outhouse 


consider myself easily moved by so-called 
supernatural happenings, but just for a 
minute a chilling shiver ran down my spine, 
and I felt strangely uneasy. Still sitting 
there I peered round the room. Not a 


to the ghost story, had tossed with a coin 
to decide w-ho should remain in possession 
of the farm. Supposing John had deliberately 
used this double-headed penny and won by 
unfair means. . . . 


had made it appear as though some white 
figure were entering the doorway. 

However, I have merely set down here 
exactly what happened on that queer 
Christmas, and will leave it without further 


movement; not a sound. Reassured, I Then was it Richard’s ghost I had seen comment. 
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nothing quick, mind.” 

Exit Mr. Duckett, humming a merry air. 
Mrs. Wedderburn approaching the lift, bent in a 
stately way to regard the inmates. Remarking 
Mr. Sheridan, she registered surprise and 
disapproval with her eyebrows. 

“ What,” she inquired, coldly, " are you 
doing there, George ! ” 

" Oh, I—er—1 happened to be passing,” 
answered that gentleman, bashfully. " On my 
way home, you know. So I thought I’d just 
pop in for a moment—compliments of the 
season, and so forth. Then I heard you telling 
Duckett to fetch Flick’s luggage, and I thought 
I’d make myself useful. And so—well,” said 
Mr. Sheridan, coughing, “ here we are.” 

“ Sorry, Aunt Helen,” put in Felicity, " but 
it can’t be helped. No good crying over stuck 
lifts, is it ? ” 

“ You should have had more sense than to 
use the lift at all! " said Mrs. Wedderburn, 

fretfully. ” You might have known-” She 

broke off, glanced at her watch and uttered a 
clucking sound, expressive of exasperation. 
“ Five to ten 1 Really, this is most annoying 1 
Lady Latimer will be waiting at the station 
now. If you miss the train——” 

“ Let’s face it, Aunt Helen,” said Felicity, 
placidly. ” I probably shall miss the train. 
In fact, I'd bet on it, knowing Duckett.” 

Mrs. Wedderburn, now quite mauve in the 
face—for her stooping days were over— 
straightened her aching back and clucked anew. 

“ Tst ! Tst! Lady Latimer will be wonder¬ 
ing—it will look extremely discourteous . . . 
if she waits for you, and misses the train 
herself. Really, this is most irritating 1 ” 

But here Mr. Sheridan lifted up his voice, 
saying humbly : “ Look here, Mrs. Wedderburn— 
why not dash along to Waterloo now, and tell 
Lady Latimer the whole gripping story ? 
Then she’ll understand and forgive. And when 
we get out of here I’ll bring Flick along and 
bung her on the next train, if any. I’ve got 
my car outside.” 

This eminently sensible suggestion was not 
received with shouts of joy from Mrs. Wedder¬ 
burn. “ Well-” she said uncertainly. 

“ It’s ten o’clock,” George notified her. 
" You’ll just do it.” 

Mrs. Wedderburn, that harassed soul, clucked 
a little more and took a hurried turn about 
the landing, wrestling with her problem. 
Somewhere close at hand a clock began to strike 
the hour, and she came abruptly to a decision. 

“ Very well. Felicity,” she said, irritably 
“ I will go to Waterloo and explain to Lady 
Latimer. Then I will inquire about the next 
train and wait for you at the booking office. 
George, you will drive very carefully, please. 
That car of yours looks exceedingly unsafe to 

With no further word of farewell, she turned 
and went with dignified haste down the stairs 
and from their sight. She left behind her a 


G* BROWNE from Page 18) 

short silence, which was broken by the voice of 
Mr. Sheridan saying : “ Well, well', well! ” 

No reply from Miss Kent. 

” I hope,” said George, thoughtfully, ” old 
Duckett’ll get us out of hero before Christmas. 
I believe it's fearfully unlucky to eat turkey in 
a lift.” 

. Felicity continued to hold her peace, 
remarked George, casually. ” Chucked it away, 
°‘ Febcitv'smarted slightly " My dear George,” 

vinegar and honey, ' do you really think I’d 
chuck a hat away because you didn’t approve 
of it ? That hat,” explained Fclicitv, with a 
patient smile, ” is a town hat, George. Not a 

” Is that so ? ” said George. ” Well, I’ll take 

wrought up about it, Flick. Dashed rude of 
me. That’s why I blew in this morning, really. 
I wanted to ap--- Hullo ! We’re off.” 

Such was indeed the case. With no warning 
save a jerk and a gentle shudder, the lift re¬ 
sumed its interrupted journey. Moving with a 
deliberation that, in the circumstances, amounted 
almost to an insult, it sank solemnly earthward, 
arrived in due course at the ground floor, and 
was again at rest. With a sigh of relief, Mr. 
Sheridan flung back the gate and bowed his 
fellow-captive out. 

By Jove ! ” he said, looking about. “ The 
old place hasn’t changed a bit! Even Duckett 
doesn’t look a day older. . . . What’s eating 
him, I wonder ? ” 

Mr. Duckett, his back towards them, was 
standing by his little hutch, delivering a loud 
and apparently acrimonious address to a member 
of the opposite sex. The latter—a slightly 
improbable blonde of comparatively tender 
years, caparisoned about twelve months in 
advance of the current feminine mode—was 
clearly growing restive under the lash of his 
tongue ; with resentment in every line of her 
fashionably emaciated figure, she was kicking 
sulkily at the carpet and from time to time 
muttering under her breath. 

”... and that’s my last word, see ? ” said 
Mr. Duckett, trenchantly. ” So you can put 
that in your pipe and smoke it ! You don’t go 

daughter, you don’t ! It's bad enough,” said 
Mr. Duckett, bitterly, ” to have you the talk of 
the street, what with coming in at all hours and 
going about dolled-up like a—like a blooming 
trapeze-dancer. But when it comes to making 
a laughing-butt of yourself, young Elsie'- 

” Sssssh ! ” said young Elsie, suddenly. 

“ Hey ? ” said Mr. Duckett, thrown out of 
his stride. “Don’t you sssssh me, my girl! 
I—Oh ! ” He paused, cleared his throat loudlv, 
and continued in a milder tone : ” Beg pardon, 
miss—-didn't see you was there. ’Fraid you’ve 
missed your train, after all. I done my best, 
but I couldn’t do it no quicker.” 

” Nobody could have done it quicker,” Mr. 
Sheridan assured him kindly. ” And what’s a 
train between friends ? Waterloo’s crawling 
with ’em.” 

” In that case,” said Felicity, moving towards 
the door, “ we'd better hurry, or Aunt Helen 

” Excuse me, miss," said Mr. Duckett, re¬ 
spectfully. “ Could you spare a minute to 
speak to young Elsie here ? ” 

“Me?” said Felicity, staring. “What 

“ That there hat she’s got on,” said Mr. 
Duckett, scowling hatefully at his offspring. 
“ Looks ridic'lous, don’t it ? Making herself a 
laughing-butt, that’s what she's doing. She 
won’t listen to me, but if you was to-” 

“ Sssssh 1 ” said Miss Duckett, urgently. 
” Give over, Dad, do 1 " 

“ You shut up,” requested her parent, curtly. 
“ Call that a hat ? Why, I’d be ashamed to 
use that for a penwiper! Look at Miss Kent 
here—laughing all over her face at you 1 She 
knows about hats. Miss Kent does, see ? I’m 
as partial to a bit of fun as any man,” said Mr. 
Duckett, rather inconsequently, “ but that 


there hat’s past a joke. ’S a nightmare, that’s 

“ Will you give over ! ” hissed Miss Duckett, 
in a penetrating whisper. “ It was her gave it 

Mr. Duckett started violently. " Wossat ? ” 
he said, faintly. 

There was a tense little pause. Then Felicity 
laughed and said : “ Yes, I gave it to her. 

Last night, as a matter of fact.” 

“ Lor’ ! ” muttered the stricken Mr. Duckett. 

Felicity shot a swift glance at Mr. Sheridan, 
standing elaborately still and silent in the back¬ 
ground. She drew a quick breath and went 
gamely on: “ But your father’s quite right, 
Elsie. It doesn't suit you—I can see that now. 
Green’s not your colour, really. Tell you what 
—come up and see me after Christmas, and we’ll 
dig you out another. How’s that ? ” 

“ Thank you, miss,” said Miss Duckett. 

“ Good I ” said Felicity, brightly. “ Don't 
forget. Well, we must shove along. Happy 
Christmas, both of you 1 Coming, George ? ” 

To the accompaniment of vague but respectful 
mumbles from the Duckett family, she pushed 
open the swing-doors and walked sedately down 
the steps to where Mr. Sheridan’s small, battered, 
and cherished car waited at the kerb. Mr. 
Sheridan followed her a moment later ; but not 
until he had assisted her to her seat, enfolded 
her carefully in a rug, and established himself 
behind the steering-wheel did he see fit to speak. 
Then 

“ Talking of hats--” he said, and grinned. 

The grin became a chuckle, the chuckle a laugh, 
that echoed down the wintry street and made 
the welkin ring. For a while Miss Kent resisted 
the infection ; then she, too, began to laugh 
and went on laughing until the tears stood in 
her eyes. When she could speak coherently 

“ And it looked better on Elsie,” she said, 
feebly, “ than it did on me ! You were abso¬ 
lutely right, George. I knew all the time it was 
a ghastly hat. And after we had that row 
about it I simply loathed the beastly thing. 
I'm a pig-headed idiot. Sorry.” 

“ Granted as soon as asked,” said George, 
still grinning. “ I ought to have been more 
tactful about it, anyway. That’s why I came 
round to-day. I didn’t want—well, it seemed a 
pity—-Christmas, and all that, I mean.” 

“ I know,” said Felicity, nodding. “ That’s 
why I was glad you came round to-dav, though 
I wasn’t going to say so. I—-talking of Christ¬ 
mas, what about Waterloo ? I mustn’t miss 
the next train.” 

" But you have, old dear,” said George, 
serenely. “ There isn’t a next train. The ten- 
fifteen’s the only one that makes the connection 
—I looked it up.” 

” You looked it up ? ’’ said Felicity, sharply. 
“ When, George ? You couldn’t—Georg* ! ” 

“ Yeah ? ” 

“ The lift I It wasn’t—you didn’t-” 

Mr. Sheridan’s grin shone out again. He 
cocked an unrepentant eye at her and winked—- 
a vast and vulgar wink, replete with meaning. 

“ There are more ways of killing a cat,” he 
said, “ than drowning it in old brown sherry. 
1 bet that’s the easiest quid old Duckett ever 
earned. You see, I wanted to drive you down 
to the Latimers.” 

George ! ” 

“ I’ve left a message for Aunt Helen. She’ll 

“ Poor Aunt Helen I ” said Felicity, though 
not altogether as if she meant it. “ But, 
George—why did you want to drive me down to 
the Latimers ? Just for company ? ’’ 

George turned in his seat and looked at her, 
and the grin was no longer in evidence. “Partly 
that,” he said, "and partly because there’s 
something I want to ask you before Christmas 
—what with Tony Latimer and one thing and 
another. I meant to ask you last night, but— 
so I had to arrange this.” 

“ I see,” said Felicity. " Well, ask away.” 

“ What, here ? ” said Mr. Sheridan, in¬ 
dignantly. “ Have a heart. Flick I I know a 
better place than this 1 ” 

Miss Kent smiled delightfully and drew the 
rug more closely about her. 

"Then, what,” she said very meekly, fare 
we waiting here for, George ? " 
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^/HOTEL 
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strangely cold 
and empty. 
Shaft e s bury 
Avenue curves away into the darkness, as 
quiet as a suburban road. Regent Street 
looks eerily deserted. Even Piccadilly Circus 
seems a'little tired of being the hub of the 
Empire. At this early hour it wears a stale, 
forlorn air, hke a room the morning after a 
party. Here and there stray batches of 
revellers pile into taxis, shouting “ Happy 
Christmas ! ” to a yawning policeman on 
the corner. 

That reminds us. Christmas Day is 
already three hours old. 

We shiver and turn gratefully towards the 
cheerful entrance of our ever-open hotel. 
The head night porter greets us. We don’t 
envy him his job. For the past two hours 
and for the next five absolute authority 
over this mammoth hotel rests upon his 
shoulders. Seventeen hundred guests and 
about 230 members of the staff are sleeping 
in the 1,200 bedrooms above his head. They 
are safer than in their own homes. This man, 
and his thirty-four assistants, have the 
experience and equipment to cope with any 
emergency. The eccentric guest ? Sudden 


illness ? Sleep-walke 
wakes in the middle 
of the night and de¬ 
mands a steak ? The 
head night porter i 


The visitor who 


and his nine 
assistants are hard at work. 
Brushing and polishing machines hum softly 
Over a thousand pair of boots and shoes 
are rapidly brightening. " We make two 
collections,” says " Boots ” ; ‘‘ one at nine 
in the evening. That’s for the early-to-bed 
visitors. We like to pick them up before 
the late parties break up, to remove 
temptation from the humorist who thinks 
it frightfully funny to change the shoes 
along a whole floor. Our final collection 
is at midnight and we work here throughout 
the night to have the boots and shoes 
delivered at 6.30 a.m.” 

Down here also is the night engineering 
staff. The mechanical heart of this sleeping 
monster needs constant attention. Heat 
and power must be kept up ; lights must 
not fail. At this moment electric power 
is being drawn upon by the fourteen porters 
who are silently vacuum-cleaning every inch 
of the stairs, corridors, and lounges; by eight 
in the morning, when the cleaners go off duty, 
the hotel will be as spotless as a newlywed’s 
drawing-room. 

We walk upstairs and along the silent 
corridors for which the hotel recently 
purchased ten miles of Axminster and Wilton 
carpets. I11 those rows of rooms with 
their 1,100 fitted wardrobes, 1,500 Queen 
Anne beds (made in Glasgow), and their 
25,000 moulded fittings are representatives 
of some forty nationalities and almost every 
British colony and Dominion. A league of 
nations under one roof! Many of them 
have been here every Christmas since the 


Outside one door 
e no disturbing 
e used instead. 
> the door. He 


at 




and never has been, 
although he has held 
this post every night 
since the hotel was 
opened, and has had 
three million visitors 

the past seven years. 

To-night, curious¬ 
ly, is one of his 
slack nights. There 
are few late arrivals 
on Christmas Eve, 
and those that do 
show up will have 
to be turned away 
unless their room is 
already booked. 

"Bookings for 
Christmas start at 
the end of August 
and ye are filled to 
capacity by Christ- 

We wander away 
to the basement 



hotel opened. Now they sleep, unconscious 
of the discreet activity that goes on through¬ 
out the night for their comfort and safety. 

Not all of them sleep, 
a light flickers. There ; 
bells. Warning lights a 
A night porter hurries 
emerges with the ghost of a smile on ms 
grave features. “ Old gentleman wants a 
couple of bismuth tablets,” he whispers; 
“ always a call for them on Christmas 
Eve.” He winks solemnly and hurries 
away. Later, it is a woman demanding a 
cup of tea—at four in the morning ! Or 
a mother whose child is a bit feverish— 
for her the porter calls the resident matron, 
a qualified nurse. 

Occasionally, as we walk through the 
silent corridors, we are challenged by the 
night patrols and firemen. That is their 
job. No sleeping royalty is better guarded 
than the guests behind these doors. And 
in this vital work the human element is 
ruled out. It is easier for a sentry to sleep 
at his post than for a hotel patrol to nod 
while on duty. The reason is that at various 
points on his rounds, and at certain times, 
he must ring through to a central office and 
report ‘‘ All’s well.” If, at any point, he 
fails to ring, the central office immediately 
wants to know why. 

6.30 A The hotel staff stretches 

itself. Yawns. Jumps out of bed. The 
thirty-four night porters go off duty. One 
or two stick sprigs 
of mistletoe in their 
hats. A housekeeper 
sweeps into view. 
Incidentally, there 
are sixteen house¬ 
keepers ; most of 
them can speak two 
or three languages. 

Now the hotel is 
properly awake, and 
for the next few 
hours the maids are 
going to be busy. 
Many of them are 
Scottish, and they 




of 


their own where the 
talk is all of Scot¬ 
land. They have 

Caledonian Society ! 

Each girl has ten 
rooms and three 
bathrooms in her 
charge. Baths to be 
prepared. 




;as, break- 
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The Writer’s World 


Christmas, 1934 


For New Writers 


The New Writer’s 
Great Chance 

A Second Income in Spare Time 
By MICHAEL GORING 


Newspapers rel 
outside—that is. fi 
for literary artic 


6 / Have Gone 
from Success 
to Success ” 


Free Lessons 

for 

New Writers 

An Interesting 
Offer to Readers 

Post the Coupon To-day 


e fascinating and practical Course 

l- in Journalism and Short Story 

:s Writing conducted by that well¬ 
'll knoivn correspondence school. 

•s Applications should be addressed 

is to The Regent Institute (Dept. 

38 A), Regent House, Palace Gate, 
d London, W. 8.. 

w r a iHE records of the Regent 
y I Institute (which has a world- 
wide reputation for training 
free-lance journalists) contain scores 
lr of cases of almost immediate success 
,° won by students who had never 
written a line for publication before 
y they enrolled. 

* Earning While Learning 

11 One student earned over £100 
0 while learning; another sold 90 
>r articles and short stories ; and many 


the Director of Studies that you will 
be as carefully coached as though you 
were the Institute’s only student. If 

you are uncertain whether you possess 
sufficient literary aptitude to make 
success probable, submit a short MS. or 
a fairly lengthy letter, and you will be 
given a frank and an expert opinion. 


What to Write About 


By posting the coupon you will have 
the opportunity of reading the first lesson 
of a Course that has enabled hundreds 
of men and women to increase their 
income by writing in their leisure hours. 

Send for FREE 
LESSON 

and 24-Page Booklet 


lpgy. Nature, Business, Domesticity, 
Children. , There is ample scope for 
endless articles upon any of those 
subjects, and once one has learnt how 
to dig up information, one need not 


Writing for Leading Magazines 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 

(Dept. 38A). 

Regent House. Palace Gate. Londoa. W.8. 


SCIENCE.—Simple Weather Pro¬ 
phecy ; Observatory Wonders ; What 
to Do Till the Doctor Comes. 

NATURE.—Nature's Mimicry ; 
Hedgerow Medicines; How to Make 
a Bird-Bath. 

BUSINESS.—Has the Business 
Woman “ Made Good ” ?; The Secret 
of Success; The Best Hour of the 


of knowing where to seek certain 
information and of having the confi¬ 
dence to treat a subject—a confidence 
born of ease of style and acquiring 
the rules of construction. 

The Regent Institute is a school of journalism 

who desire to learn the craft of writing because. 


Best Investment 

“ I have an absorbing sj 
hobby, and my tuition fee is 


Writing Serials 

“ At present I 
which take up mi 
I also do quite ; 
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PENN SHERI frou 


you'll soon be singing 


C TICK a geranium in your hat to show 

^ you’re happy 

And you mean to be a jolly soul ; 

Carry a daffodil in your hand and look 
real snappy 

With a sunflower in your buttonhole 1 
Why care if everybody around you 
Thinks that you’re the King of the May 
—HEY ! 

Stick a geranium in your hat to show 
you're happy 

And to-day is your joy day. 


A BOVE the roar of traffic in Charing 
Cross Road, Britain's Street of Song, 
you can hear the tinkling of a dozen pianos. 
The melody factories are at work, turning 
out tunes for the Christmas pantomimes. 

Inside the palatial offices of the music 
moguls your favourite artists are trying over 
the latest" numbers,” picking out what they 
believe will be the hits of the season. Let’s 
peep inside and see what the stars foretell. 

A quiet, pleasant young man is leaning 
across a piano while a dazzling blonde turns 
over a new batch of “ professional copies.” 
He is Mr. Eddie Day, of Francis, Day and 
Hunter, and she is a well-known Principal 
Boy. “ Something breezy and not too senti¬ 
mental,” she suggests. 

“ Here's the very thing,” says Mr. Day, 
and as the pianist strikes a chord, they 
begin to sing these lines :— 

C 1XG as we go, and let the world go by. 
Singing a song we’ll march along the 

Say good-bye to sorrow, there’s always to¬ 
morrow to think of to-day. 

Sing as we go, although the skies are grey, 
Beggar or king you've got to sing a gay tune. 
A song and a smile, making life worth while 
So sing (ta-ra-ra-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta !) 
—as we go along ! 

Just as the final chord is struck, a sad- 
faced man pops his head through the door¬ 
way. We recognize him as a famous 
comedian. “ That’s a cheery number,” he 
says. “ Wish you could find me one like 
it; something with a spot of comedy in it.” 

Mr. Day smiles like a conjurer about to 
produce a rabbit from a hat, dives into a 
drawer and produces a sheet of manuscript 
music. “ Here's the latest thing by Weston 
and Lee, the composers of ‘Goodbyee,’ ‘Sister 
Susie,’ and scores of other comedy hits,” he 
says. “ Just sending it down to the 
printers ; but you can try it before it goes 
if you like.” 


While they are romping through 
that refrain, let us tear ourselves away' 
and walk a few yards down the street 
to the offices of Cecil Lennox and Co. 
Here’s a team of all-British song- 
w-riters at work. They have recently 
produced a love ballad with a really 
novel idea, and as we enter Tolchard 
Evans, the quiet young composer with 
the dreamy eyes, is playing over the 
melody, while Stanley Damerell, lean, 
talkative lyric writer, is singing the 
chorus. This is how it goes :— 

1 ¥ BOUGHT myself a bottle of ink, 

* I bought myself a pen, 

And after that—well, what do you think ? 

I sat down there and then. 

But when I tried to write what I'd been 
thinking all the day, 

Heigh-ho 1 What am I going to say ? 

I’d bought myself a blotting pad in case I 
made a smudge ; 

Although my heart was beating fast, my 
hand refused to budge. 

And then I said “ By-Jingo 1 Like the nib. 


I c 

Heigh-ho ! 


i jay. 


I grabbed hold of the bottle of ink, I grabb 
hold of the pen. 

And after that—well, what do 
you think ? I sat down 
there and then, 
life's 


" That’s just what I 
want,” says a voice from 
a deep armchair in the 
corner, and, turning, we 
recognize a famous panto¬ 
mime producer. 

A dozen pianos are tinkling 
in the offices of Mr. Lawrence 
Wright, the song-picker, better 
known to the public as Horatio 
Nicholls, composer of hundreds o 
big song hits. As we enter we 
find him seated alone at the piano. 

“ I’m just going to play my latest 
ballad over to a pantomime pro¬ 
ducer in Manchester,” he says, 
slow North Country accent. 

Noticing our puzzled ex¬ 
pression, he nods towards 
the telephone, which has 
been lifted from its hook jog 


and lies just over the keyboard. And as he 
begins to play the lilting melody, he croons 
this chorus into the mouthpiece :— 

W HAT shall I do when you're away ? 

What sfiall I do without you ? 
What shall I do from day to day ? 
Nothing but dream about you. 

Why did you go and leave me lonely ? 

You must have known I'd be so lonely. 
You know that you’re my one and only; 

If you don’t come back, what shall I do ? 


A little farther down the street we enter 
the premises of Mr. Bert Feldman, the 
veteran publisher who brought ragtime to 
England. “The Guv’nor,” as they call 
him, is too busy to see! us, so we ask one of 
his right-hand men, Jimmy Kennedy, to 
pick a few winners for us. 

“ Nearly all the Principal Boys and Girls 
tvill be featuring this duet,” iie says as he 
sits down at the piano. “ It’s the ideal song 
for Cinderella and the Prince ” :— 


111 11EN this lovely dance is over, don't 
* * say Good night. 

Let me live this moment over, don’t say 

Oh, please don’t break the spell, 

I have so much to tell you. 

Can’t I compel you 
To see the light ? 

Now that we’re here together 
Just hold me tight. 

Why can't this go on for ever ? 

Don’t say Good night. 


Jimmy Kennedy, handsome young Irish 
ex-schoolmaster, is good at boosting the 
songs of other composers, but he modestly 
omits to mention that he himself happens 
to be the most successful of ^British lyric 
writers at tile moment. He wrote “ Play 
To Me, Gipsy,” the sales of which beat 
all records over the past five years. Now 
he has made another sensation 
with “ Isle of Capri.” 


Jimmy Phillips, the astute 
managing director of 
the Peter Maurice 
Music Company, 
snapped it up, and it 
has already sold over 
100,000 copies and nearly 
half a million gramophone 
records ! Here are the 
words of the chorus:— 
'TWAS on the Isle of Capri 
that I found her 
Beneath the shade of an old 

Oh, I can still see the flowers 
blooming round her 
When we met on the Isle of Capri. 

dawning, 

But somehow Fate hadn't meant her 
for me, 

And though I sailed with the tide in 
the morning. 

Still my heart’s on the Isle of Capri. 
Summer time was nearly over, 

Blue Italian sky above. 

I said, “ Lady, I'm a rover, 

Can you spare a sweet word of love ? ” 

She whispered,softly,‘Tt's best not to linger," 
And then as I kissed her hand I could see 
She wore a plain golden ring on her finger, 
"i’was Good-bye on the Isle of Capri. 
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So That’s How It Started 


O UR "good old English Christmas” is, 
in fact, a very international affair, 
for few among its many familiar customs 
originated in Britain, Take, as a first 
example, the central figure about whom 
the whole festive season revolves—Santa 
Claus. His story, from our point of view, 
is a mass of inconsistencies. Santa Claus 
is a Dutch Americanism for Saint Nicholas, 
who was a native of Patara, in Lycia, Asia 
Minor, and his real festival does not fall 
on Christmas Day, but on December 6th. 

The remarkable fact about Saint Nicholas 
is that he figures less in history and more in 
legend than probably any other notability. 
He is the patron saint of children because 
of his gifts to three poor young girls. These 
unfortunate women could not get married 
because they had no dowry. Saint Nicholas, 
wishing to do them a good turn in secret, 
threw three bags of gold through an open 
window. Thus his generosity made him the 
patron saint of children, but his three bags 
of gold also endeared him to pawnbrokers 
—who perpetuate the saint’s memory by 
placing three brass balls 
over their shops. 

Because he miraculously 
cured a man who was badly 
burned, Saint Nicholas is 
also the patron saint of 
firemen, and his legendary 
power over tempests makes 
him the protector of all 
sailors. He is also the 
patron saint of Russia, 
and of thieves the world 
over—but the reasons for 
these last distinctions have 
been lost in the mists of 


E V E N our Christmas 
dinner had its origin 
in other countries of the 
old and new worlds. The 
first turkey was eaten in 
England during the 
Christmas of 1524, and 
this delectable bird has 
gradually increased in 
favour and flavour until 
to-day the breeding and 
marketing of turkeys is 
an important industry. 
Leadenhall Market at 
Christmas time is one of 
the sights of London, a 
veritable forest of turkeys 
—decorated with gaily- 
coloured ribbons — that 
v hang from miles of hooks 
closer than leaves on a 
tree. About fifty tons of 
poultry are sold at 
Leadenhall during the 
Christmas week, and a 
turkey can be killed, 
plucked, cleaned, weighed, 
and labelled there for 
sending away in exactly 
ten minutes! 

Then we have the 
indispensable Christmas 
pudding, which first arrived 
in England in its present 
form from Vienna about 


By W. J. Passingham 

the same time as the turkey, and its coming 
has since stimulated commerce in countries 
throughout the world. Christmas puddings 
require containers, of course, and the making 
of white bowls in which they are sold has 
become an immense industry. The bowls 
cost from fivepence to one shilling and 
eightpence each. Among the many coun¬ 
tries which now grow raisins, sultanas, and 
currants, Australia alone sends £250,000 
worth to London. The largest amount of 
Christmas pudding at one cooking is made 
for the three services—Army, Navy, and 
Air Force—at the canteen in White Hart 
Street, Kennington, and the total weight is 

The first Christmas trees seen in England 
came from Germany, with other Continental 
customs, in the reign of George I. So great 
is the demand for Christmas trees nowadays, 
however, that most of those sold in England 
are home-grown. Yorkshire and the coun¬ 
ties near London provide trees for the festive 
season in thousands, and these are grown 
from seeds set out in a nursery and trans¬ 



planted when two to three years old. These 
little trees grow at a’ uniform rate of about a 
foot a year, and at the end of five years the 
first are lilted for sale. The wholesale 
price is usually a shilling a foot. 

Not until the reign of Queen Victoria 
did the custom of decorating Christmas 
trees with presents become widely popular. 
Following her wedding with the Prince 
Consort, the young Queen gave a Christmas 
party to some three hundred children at 
which the centre-piece was a fir tree forty 
feet high, and laden with gifts. Since that 
memorable party at Buckingham Palace, 
the custom of loading trees with Christmas 
gifts has become an integral part of the 
festive season. The biggest Christmas tree 
of which any record exists was exhibited 
in the Central Transept of the Crystal Palace 
in December, 1878. It stood 120ft. high, 
aiid was lit by ten thousand candles and 
loaded with 20,000 toys. Another gigantic 
Christmas tree was cut by the late Duke of 
Norfolk from his own estate. This tree was 
70ft. high, weighed four tons, and the 
presents with which it was 
laden cost £4,500. 


1 MONG the many 


“ No, dearie, it ain’t a new ’at. ’Er old r 
1 a raffle, that’s all.” 


i’s won a turkey 


least 


which 


originated in England, and 
also gave this country what 
is practically a monopoly 
of an important industry. 
About Christmas time in 
1S44, a famous artist, 
W. E. Dobson, R.A., made 
a sketch symbolizing the 
spirit of the festive season 
and posted it to a friend. 
It was just a simple 
drawing depicting a family 
group toasting absent 
friends amid appropriate 
. surroundings. This sketch 
was the first Christmas 

Since the first Christmas 
card was dispatched the 
demand has steadily in¬ 
creased, and now not only 
Britain, which leads the 
world in greeting - card 
production, but almost 
every other country has 
adopted the custom. From 
all parts of the world huge 
orders c o me to Great 
Britain for Christmas 
cards. This custom has 
been responsible for a 
reorganization at the 
General Post Office, 
Normally, the Post Office 
deals with some 15,000,000 
letters daily, but at Christ¬ 
mas time the number 
reaches 50,000,000. Some 
time before Christmas, 
9,000 extra workers go 
info training at the General 
Post Office headquarters 
to deal with Christmas 
mail. 
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A DRAMATIC STORY 

BUBBLE of JLIFJE 



o bundles of i 
1, nah. Move away. 
i‘ obscene langu 


’Nif I 


gentry’spassing again, I’ll have you up.” 

And when he had strolled on, Saul, looking 
malignantly after him, said to the other ragged 
one: “ Some day I’ll use obscene language to 
gentry and no one shall say nothing.” 

But as soon as the constable turned about 
again, they gave a hitch to their over-long and 
over-baggy trousers, and dispersed to their 
homes at a speed impeded by broken boots. 

In Saul’s home his mother was banging a little 
iron saucepan containing a meal on to the bare 
table. She had returned from her morning’s 
scrubbing work, and was in her perpetual rage. 
She smacked Saul’s head until he reeled; but 
his heart and stomach were set upon the victuals, 
so he endured it till she was satisfied, and at 
length she gave him a plateful, and they sat 
and ate together while he told her lies. He said 
he had been to school, but he had not. As 
soon as he had finished she literally pushed him 
outside the door again, crying as she so often 

” Don’t stay here. Go’n better yerself. Get 
on ! Get out! ” She always seemed to him 
very curious—and rather terrible. 

Sometimes on Sundays, when they trailed 
long ways into far parks, she would bash him 
into a seat in his baggy trousers and tattered 
shirt, and explain life to him. 

“ See ! ” she would cry, “ see the motor-cars 
go past! See them people all dressed up, 
and with pockets full o’ money! The. rich, 
my lad. 'N you listen to me! Some day 
you gotta sit in a motor-car of your own; 
you gotta have what they got ; and you gotta 
get it for yourself. Yourself’s all you cot. 
and there’s nobody to do a hand's t 


$/May Ed'ginton 


achieved the painful distinction of being a 
traffic fatality. 

As the little boy stood beside her bed, so 
white, so clean, even to his young eyes she was 
vastly different. She, too, was so white, so 
clean. Her tousled hair was braided off her 
wan, square face, which had been turned to 
the doorway, watching, watching. And when 
he appeared, driven before the neighbour, her 
eyes devoured him as he ran towards her On 
clip-clopping boots between the rows of beds. 
They were in time ; she had nearly a minute 
to spare ; and as life went, in her loss she spoke 
to him her first words of love and longing :— 

“ Good-bye," she said, " my little son.” 

In a few days kind people, well dressed 
and well fed, were taking a sort of interest in 
him. Charitable institutions, variously recom¬ 
mended, were suggested for his upbringing. 
Brought before fussy dames who had come in 
high-powered cars to see him, Saul was discussed 
and considered. The court missionary, who 
was keeping him under surveillance pending 
negotiations, explained him :— 

Young as he is the boy’s a perfect rip; 
just the same, there may be a great deal of 
good in him . . . parentage, my dear madam ? 
•Well, what can you expect ? . . . Father, con¬ 
firmed jail-bird, died in prison; mother's 


s a chance of bettering 
yourself—soon as you see a chance to get on, 
you get out and do it. You quit 
and don't have no tender feelings 
about me. I'm not breedin' you up 
to feel tender. What I wan ter make 
you’s a roarin' devil, my lad. Soon 
as you gotta chance you take it and 
go. 'N if you don’t go I’ll push you 


p get 


I’m 


> the coppers 

touching their hats. I’d 
better start in and learn. 
Muvver, what fellas want is 
to know a a lot of ’rithmetic 
and geography.” 

“ Get down to it 1 ” she 
would reply. And probably 
she would end by swearing 
at him ; but always she pushed 
him from her. She pushed 
him from her side, from her 
table, from their beastly room ; 
sometimes she chased him 
l their very street; and 


“ Get away 1 " Go’n look at the rich folks 
in the big streets. Don’t stay here. Go’n learn 
off them 1 ” until the day came which ended 
her demoniac teaching. 

A neighbour—already sniffing in anticipation 
of a welcome tragedy—appeared to fetch Saul 
out of school. She ran him to the nearest 
hospital where his mother lay dying. She had 


character very, very doubtful. There’s 
a lot to-be got out of the boy, I’m 
afraid, before you can put anything 

Eluding their vigilance, Saul ran 
away. He* was saying to himself: 
" To get on it’s better to be your own man." 
He lost himself in the ways of the great city, 
and he picked up a living in rare ha’pence, 
by running errands, holding horses, minding 
cars, opening taxicab doors; and if he saw 
a well-dressed woman who looked soft, he 
begged of her. He w r as a very strong boy, 
and though he was spare with hunger, a first- 
class constitution was not yet seriously impaired 
thereby. He came by devious routes to the 
docks ; hung about and helped unload cargoes; 
and stowed himself aboard the first smoky 
ship he saw preparing to go out. 

Here, after hours and hours of fear among the 
lurching cargo—for it was dirty weather—he 
grew beyond fear, and never knew it again, not 
even when, two days out, of his own accord 
he betrayed himself, was brought before the 
captain, and asked for work. 

“ How old are y’ ? " said the captain, after 
the grimy boy had been well cuffed. 

“ Thirteen,” said Saul. He was eleven. 

One of the deck hands had come on board— 
or, rather, had been lugged on by a mate— 
dead drunk, and had died, sixteen hours out, 
of alcohol poisoning, so they put Saul to his job. 

" Why did you come, darn your eyes ? " said 

Saul replied : *' Wanter learn geography’n this 
is the bes’ way. On ships.” 

sixteen he had worked 
lis passage on many ships 
pretty well all over the 
world. He learned; he learned 
endlessly, how to tear the 
means of life from any place in 
which life set him down ; how 
to risk himself; how to hide 
himself ; how to trade ; how 
to drink; how to fight. He 
learned men and he learned 
womefc. The wonders of the 
earth, the sea, and sky, were 
to him words in a text-book. 
Sometimes he really went to 
school—some night school in 
some English or A.merican 
port where he might find him¬ 
self for a week or two between 
voyages. Here he would prove 
himself a whale for figures. 
He took to arithmetic with 
passion; and soon he could 
talk finance as shrewdly as a 
stockbroker in his office easy- 
chair. His head was as full 
of money as his pockets were 
empty, and the black curtain, 
against which dreams are 
screened, was always spangled 
with whirls and deliriums of 
coin. When he was ashore he 
walked in parks or along 
highroads near the sea, and 
gazing after the triumphal 
dusty progress of [some high- 
powered car, he ' would re¬ 
member his mother; and greedy, but 
calm as one who sights success some¬ 
where low on the horizon and knot 
by knot overtakes it, he would 
promise himself: “I will be a big 

At seventeen he banked some money 
in London, and setting his teeth 
against the temptation of a riotous 
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CHRISTMAS in The ARCTIC 


1 England, who are ac- * 
customed to associate 1 

Christmas with the usual 
festivities, and especially 
the arrival of the postman bringing greeting 
cards and gifts from far and near, it 
must be difficult to.appreciate the situation 
that presents itself to those that dwell a 
thousand miles north of their post-office, 
and separated by vast areas of ice and snow. 

Yet even in the remote places of Arctic 
Canada, the festival which commemorates 
the Advent of Him Who is called the Prince 
of Peace brings rejoicing. In these places to 
which I refer onjy one ship comes each year, 
bringing the necessary foodstuffs, fuel, 
letters and parcels from friends in the 
Motherlands far to the south. Although 
the Postmaster-General does not see his way 
to deliver letters on Christmas morning, the 
lonely wayfarers in the Far North do their 
best to supply what he has omitted. From 
the departure of the annual ship, the men 
count the months between then and the 
eventful December 25th ; then the weeks; 
later the days and hours. 

1 REMEMBER vividly that one of my 
Christmases in Baffin Land was spent at 
an Eskimo snow village, about a day’s 
journey by sledge and dog team from the 
Mission Plouse. The little dome¬ 
shaped snow dwellings of the a 

people could be seen here and there, 
scattered along the shore line of 
the Bay. The sea was frozen for 
miles out as far as the eve could 
carry. The hills were mantled in 
white, and the deep snow all 
around gave the world the kind of 
appearance that Christmas is sup- ■ '< -v. 
posed to have in England, but ' 

which generally does " ” *» 

not materialize. "as* 

::' 'll " :lit:1 1' -I - “ 

water lake supplied 

me with a very serviceable window. A 
prehistoric lamp, made of soap stone, in 
the bowl of which seal blubber was., used 
instead of oil, and dried moss from the hills 
mixed with the bloom of the cottonweed 
acted as wick, had been set up in the left- 
hand side of the little hole we called the door. 
From this lamp we obtained both light and 
heat. On the sleeping bench, which was 
made of snow, the Eskimo had spread a 
number of caribou and wolf skins, and I had 
a nice warm caribou-skin sleeping bag in 
which to spend the night watches. 

There were no chairs, no tables, but we 
squatted on top of the skins covering the 
snow. Strange as these surroundings may 
appear, and uncomfortable as they' un¬ 
doubtedly were when one considers even the 
poorest accommodation in England, we had 
a joyous Christmas. 

It should be explained that at Christmas- 
tide we are passing through the darkest 
season of the year, and the farther north you 


By the Right Reverend A. L. Fleming, D.D., 
BISHOP OF THE ARCTIC 


I As Bishop of the Arctic, Dr. Fleming has ! 
1 the largest diocese in the world. It is ? 
I about twelve times the size of Great * 
{ Britain and extends across most of = 
{ Northern Canada. It takes him two ! 
I summers to visit all his missions. 


o, the longer anc 
ight. At our 1 
j-dav, the darkne 


deeper is this period of 
ost northerly Mission 
5 lasts for twelve weeks 

rning I was up early' to 
see that everything was 
service, which was to be 
snow hut in the village. 


I took off my fur 
and placed it 01 
snow behind n 


but a sledge 
spotless white 
provised altar. 


in diameter, ■ and 
the Eskimo had taken 
particular pains to- make 
it roomy and comfortable, 
for it was “ Godib Ig- 


fittings such as can be 
illage church in England, ( 
box wrapped round with , 
towels provided an irn- . 
We had a very- useful set 
n for the Holy Communion, 


Old Country for this particular .work. 

The Eskimo in the district had never had 
a Christmas in ’their village before ; conse¬ 
quently there was great excitement. When 
a steel spearhead was struck with a large 
nail, a bell-like sound was obtained that rang 
through the crisp air. This was the signal 
to calf the people to service, and at once the 
villagers crushed their way into the little 
snow church and the porch outside. There 
was not room for all, and so we had to 
request the children to stay outside. This 
they did with the greatest patience, and 
listened, I believe, to every word that was 
read or spoken, and joined lustily in the 
hymns. 

It seemed to us that the Christ Child Who 


D.D., came in poverty on that 
*** * ** first Christmas morning was 

"• present in special measure 

* at that Celebration of the 

Holy Feast. He Who came 
to bring peace and goodwill to men so 
long ago had truly brought peace and 
goodwill to these .wild, savage nomads of 
the Arctic. As I whtclied their faces, alight 
with the joy of that inner gladness that 
comes from heart-ease, I could only piay 
that the Saviour might indeed fill them 
more and more with the warmth of His 
undying love. 

The Eskimo live in the cold, barren lands 
of Canada, but there is nothing cold about 
their loving natures. Those of us who have 
been privileged to know them intimately 
know that under their copper skins beat the 
most loyal of hearts. 

The service over, the people passed out of 
the church to meet at another point in the 
village, where three snow huts were joined 
together by a common porch. Here it was 
arranged that we should have our breakfast. 
I do not think many of my readers would 
consider that breakfast in any sense a feast. 
It was the simplest of meals. Each individual 
came with an enamelled plate, a dish cover, 
or tin lid, and received a large spoonful of 
oatmeal porridge, on top of which a small 
portion of molasses was sprinkled. When all 
had received this first item on the menu, 

t then each came bringing a mug or 
tinily, which was filled with coffee 
i sweetened with molasses, and two 
~ hardtack biscuits (dry). This con¬ 
stituted the feast, and I have never 
seen people more grateful than 
were these Eskimo on that occasion. 
The meal over, the missionary 
yv.~« returned to his igloo to partake of 
a frugal breakfast consisting of 
a cup of tea, some hardtack biscuit with 
butter and marmalade. 

A BOUT fioon^ the Eskimo took part in a 
series of games and races, at the close of 
which prizes were presented to the winners. 

The day clbsed With the whole company 
gathering together to partake of seal stew 
with hardtack biscuit, followed by Evening 
Prayer and the singing of a number of 
Christmas hymns. In the interval between 
the games and the second service, the 
missionary opened a number of letters and 
parcels that had come out the previous 
summer from friends in different parts of the 
world, but marked, " For Christmas.” The 
thrill that cain'e to him was just as great as 
the thrill that ’comes to anyone who receives 
a letter or gift on Christmas morning. 

One incident in this connection is worth 
mentioning. Early in the afternoon I saw 
some children at play, and thought they 
would make a nice picture. I set up my 
camera to take a photograph, but in order 
to adjust the shutter properly, I took off my 
fur glove and placed it on the snow behind 
me. After the photograph had been taken, 
and I was closing the camera, I could not 
locate the glove. Questioning a small child 
named Ivoo-muk-shak, I was quietly in¬ 
formed that a dog had eaten the glove. 

Poor beast ! It would have been un- 
Christian to grudge him a snack on Christmas 
Day', but it was difficult to see how he could 
get much nourishment out of a dry sealskin 












very feel of his perfect comfort, the very sense of the me 
is body—these things were yet rapture. And sometim 
;ver, never, never could he satisfy his hunger for them ; 
hunger had been so great and the rapture sauced it. 
ent back to the office, he drove the Yauxhall round tl 
nes he did this just for the exultation of rememberin 
•gled mother upon a bench pointing out to him profane 



At the Top 
Q> of the 
Tree 


He turned in pursuit, a 
d stopped them. The 
ls introduced. Her nam 


turned in pursuit of evervt 
cars drew up under the t 
.s Marjorie. She had, of coi 


Franklyn had no need 
;ry long and thick eyeli 
; a lean, hard, blue-ey 


nan, tanned very brown, and \> 
ir, as it would' have decided n 
e answered for herself :— 


I Of course they’re at the top—Bassett’s 
| Allsorts are best of all and worth waiting 
I for ! When we get this big carton down 
I we’ll all enjoy ourselves, grown-ups and 
I youngsters alike. Such delicious, tempting 
? centres with exciting, varied coverings; 
refreshing flavours sandwiched between 
layers of healthful goodness. 

In pound and half-pound cartons at 
I/- and 6d. Loose 3d. a quarter. 


r mother, Marjorie ? ” he asked, 
se to hear, please,” the girl replied. 

Town ; through Richmond Park, The 
the many winding roads at this hour of a 
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ley is not so very wonderful after all,” he reflected, 
tu'ghed. 

y do you laugh ? ” he asked. 

v ! Because money is immensely wonderful to expem 


e girl fenced, a thing she could do v 
lg, they drove on slowly tea-wards, 
r in a quiet tearoom was very swee 


uisite precision. Still 
ntimacy of a secluded 
, presently they must 


e Benny Franklyn. His w 


“ Sometimes. 

" Why not, in. 
He drew up at 
thank him pretti 
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No drawing skill required 

and a most amusing game. 
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complete with Free illustrated booklet on “ Caricaturing ” 
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OPEN LETTER TO PARENTS 

Dear Sir or Madam,—When your children first arrived they brought with them a wonderful lot of sunshine. 

Later you became proud of the intelligence they displayed, but still later, you became anxious as to what 
would become of them in the future. Perhaps you were anxious when you visualised them as grown men and women. 

Even with plenty of money it is not always easy to select the right career, and a parent is sometimes inclined 

to ask advice of some relative and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that relative knows nothing at all about 

the possibilities of employment. 

Why not let me relieve you of some of your anxieties? In fact, why not let me be their Father? 

We do not profess to act as an employment agency, but the nature of our business compels us to- keep 
an eye upon the class of men and women that are wanted and who wants them. 

There are some people who manufacture an article and put it on the market to sell. We do not do that, 
we work in exactly the opposite direction. We find out what employers want and we train our students to fill 
those jobs. We have to be experts in the matter of employment, progress, and prosperity. 

If you have any anxieties at all as to what your sons or daughters should be, write to me, or better still, 

let them write to me personally-Fatherly Advice Department, and tell me their likes and dislikes, and I will give 
sound practical advice as to the possibilities of a vocation and how to succeed in it. 

Y “ ri 

F.A. Dept. 73, The Bennett College Ltd., Sheffield._ u 


LET ME BE YOUR FATHER 


CAN YOU 
CHANGE MY 
EXPRESSION ? 


Unless you are 
in touch with 
all branches of 
industry you 

possibilities of 


gigantic organ¬ 
isation we are 
in touch with 
every sphere of 
activity and we 
know that in 
many trades and 
professionsthere 



We do not 
profess to act 
as an employ¬ 
ment agency, 


position to give 
fatherly advice 
on all careers 
and the pos- 
s i b i I i t y of 
emplo y m e n t 
therein. 




| There are hundreds of openings in connec¬ 
tion with Humorous Papers, Advertisement 
□rawing, Posters, Calendars, Catalogues, 
Textile Designs, Book Illustrations, etc. « 


‘^^Vjt^TZecialise i 

1 msurar 


U IN YO 
SPA! 
TIM 


CAN HAVE A 
COLLEGE TRAINING 
IN ALMOST ANY CAREER 
FOR A FEW SHILLINGS MONTHLY 

MATRICULATION 


Art Dept. 73 


CIVIL SERVICE 

Suitable to both sexes. Ages to 24. 

G.P.O. ENG. DEPT. 

CUSTOMS AND EXCISE; 

INSP. OF TAXES, Etc. 

NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 
OPEN EXAMS. 

We prepare candidates for all 

INSTITUTE EXAMS. 

TECHNICAL, INSURANCE, 
COMMERCIAL, GENERAL, 
POLICE, Etc., Etc. 

ENGINEERS BRANCHES 


YOUNG MEN 

Young men physically fit and whose careers 
are not definitely fixed should join the 
Police Force. 

We have Special Courses for Entrance and 


Commercial Art Structural Engineering 

Concrete and Structural Surveying 

Engineering Teachers of Handicrafts 

Draughtsmanship. All Telephony and Telegrap 

branches Transport Inst. Exams. 

Engineering. All branches, Weights and Measures 
subjects and examinations Inspector 


THE MOTOR TRADE 


[Address: Police Dept. 731 


write to ur on any rubied. ' 

IT COSTS NOTHING TO ENQUIRE. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT IS 
A COMPLETE COLLEGE, 
EVERY STUDENT IS A 
CLASS TO HIMSELF. 


IT IS THE PERSONAL TOUCH WHICH COUNTS IN POSTAL TUITION. 


I Note Address carefully: 


DEPT. 73, THE BENNETT COLLEGE LTD., SHEFFIELD. 
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A CHRISTMAS PLOT 


GHOST of BENTWOOD 



L ONDON is a lonely place 
at Christmas. - 

Trevor Clements 
knew that. Once before he 
had spent a Christmas alone 
in the West end, a Christmas 
of wistful longings and envy 
of other people, liven a 
hard-boiled journalist, long¬ 
ing for peace and Iquiet, 
can get too much of both. 
The desolation of the London 
hotel had been unbearable. 
But Christinas again found 
him seeking peace—in a 
first-class carriage of a train 
from Waterloo bound for a 
village in Hampshire. 

" Going to be a real, old- 
fashioned Christmas," said 
the girl opposite, settling her¬ 
self in the other corner. " it's 
snowing 


he answered. 

I’m going to Bentwood." 
“ Really ? " He put down 


be there for 
Christmas, and then back to 

London again, and then-" 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

He pretended an interest. 

Yes ? And then ? 

Who knows ? " The 
girl looked out of the window. 

The lazy snowflakes were 
whirling to the ground. 

Maybe Laris, maybe Florence—maybe any¬ 
where. It all depends." 

On what, he wondered. The girl was not 
married. Evidently she had money. She 
looked as if she had never worked in her life. 
Her hands lay white and slender on her lap. 

" My work takes me all over the place," she said. 

The position of the head and the expression 
in her eyes stirred some faint remembrance in 
him. He felt he had seen the’girl somewhere before. 

" I do think the country is so much better 
than town at Christmas," she continued, but he 
scarcely heard her. He was trying to place her. 

As she spoke, he knew that he had not actually 
seen her before, but had looked at a picture of her 
somewhere. In a newspaper ? His work brought 
him into contact with thousands of photo¬ 
graphs in connection with news stories. In 
what story had this girl figured ? 

It's good to get away from work for a time, 

I'm not really on holiday at Bentwood,” she 
confessed. " I'll be doing a little job there." 

There was something in the phrase that was 
familiar, but the girl had passed on to other 
things before the significance of it had time to 
sink into his brain. 

The journey down to Bentwood was 
unexpectedly delightful, but he discovered no 

" Well, good-bye," said the girl, as they 
stepped out on to the platform. " It has been 
nice having you to talk to." 

" Good-bye," the man said, miserably. 
" Perhaps we may meet again down here-" 

“ Perhaps," she replied. 


O N the day before Christmas Trevor Clements 
was sitting in the bar-parlour of the 
Spotted Pig when Gregory Lamming 
bustled in. Outside the snow lay thick on the 


James 


the corners of the 
houses. But in the 
bar-parlour of the 
Spotted Pig there was warmth and cheer 
for the heart of any man, lonely or otherwise. 

Lamming strode across the floor and sat down 
at Clements’ table near the huge open hearth. 

" Hullo, old man," he. exclaimed. " I've got 
something that’s just up your street.” 

" Oh ? ” Clements raised his eyebrows. 
“ Have something to drink and tell me about it." 

They ordered whiskies, and drew their chairs 
to the fire. Curiously unlike each other in 
outward appearance, they had formed a quick, 
casual friendship. Gregory Lamming was the 
eldest son of Sir Howard Lamming, and cynically 
he referred to himself as the squire's boy. The 
son of Sir Howard kept his father's reputation 
as a good-liver well up the flagpost. 

" Clemmy, old son," he confided across the 
table. “ You're going to have some fun this 
Christmas. Game for a lark ? ” 

Lamming laughed and emptied his glass. 

" You know the dinner we're going to have 
to-morrow night—Christmas night ? " 

Clements nodded. 

“ I'm not going to ask you to it, after all, old 
scout ! " Lamming declared. " No, you're not 
coming as an invited guest, Clemmy, but you're 
coming just the same 1 " 

“ This is interesting." 

Lamming stretched his legs. 

“ We’ve got a family ghost," he said, casually. 
" Every year at Christmas it’s supposed to pay 
us a jolly old visit, and scare us all to death. 
We’ve been in the house for years, but it's 
never turned up yet. It did once, but then that 
was me wrapped up in a bed-sheet." 

Clements stirred, impatiently. 


WedgwoodDrawbell 

Lamming wagged a finger at him. 
"Patience. I’m coming to it. It’sasimple 
little plot. The family and all the guests 
would be terribly annoyed if the jolly 
old ghost didn't turn up, so I’ve arranged 
that it shall arrive." 

going to be the giddy 
ghost, Clemmy." 

" Meaning what, exactly ? " 
Clements asked him. 

Lamming looked up quickly. 
" Good ! " he exclaimed. 
“ That means you're game. 

haven’t said so yet." 

Gregory Lamming 
leant across the table 
and lowered his voice. 
" It’s easy, old man. 
Just something to give 
the family and guests a 


o do ? 

Lamming waved his 

hand airily. 

" Nothing—little or 
nothing. I'll let you 
in by the back door of our house to¬ 
morrow night- -just after dinner." 

" You'll be all right," Lamming re- 

" I'll see that you get a good tuck-in 
later on. But 1 think that after dinner 
when everybody's in a nice fat frame of 
mind is the right time to spring a thing 
like this. Don’t you ? " 

" Yes, but——” 

" That’s good. I’m glad you agree. Well, all 
you do is to get an old white sheet draped round 
you—I'll do that—and at the right moment down 
the passage you come. I ll turn off the electric 
light for the while and 
little idea, isn't it ? " 

“ It has its moments, 
and about the house." 

They talked together for a long til 
bright fire gleamed behind them ai 
their shadows across the floor and o 
wall, and they sat like conspirators o 
plot. 

When Gregory Lamming had gone, Clements 
dined at the inn and strolled out into the cool 
night. Already he was half sorry he had entered 
so lightheartedly into the undertaking. 

/CHRISTMAS day was bright and cold. In the 


the already silvered countryside, and 
Clements went out into it for his walk. His 
course took him in the neighbourhood of the 
manor house. He wanted to get his- bearings 
for the night's adventure. And as he was 
studying the back of the house, the girl who 
had been his train companion came up. 

He turned at-the sound of her feet. 

" Hullo ! ” she greeted him cordially, and 
held out her hand. “ Are you interested in 

He showed his surprise, and she smilingly 
indicated the squire’s house. 

(Turn to the Facing Page) 
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GOOD m MASONS 


of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to :— . . , 

NEWBALL & MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 


I I enclose 8d in stamps an. 
would like to sample your Gingei 
Orange and Black Currant Win 


JAMMING’S assurance that 
uits would have a good meal after 
tost had paid his visit was not enough 
jry journalist. He had been let down 
re. So he dined at the Spotted 
lis heart was gladdened with real 
fare served by the red-cheeked 
the landlord. 

Is, a cigar in his lips, he strolled 
i the winding country lane to the 
e. It was very dark and very cold, 
t, bare hedges real ghosts seemed to 
him as he passed. 

:he house, he made his way to the 
an round the back. The back of 
?as in darkness and he chuckled as 
i way through the hedge and crept 
ards the shrouded green door. 

1 patiently, leaning against the door, 
s passed, and Clements was getting 
l suddenly there was a step in the 
the other side, the door was opened 
i Gregory Lamming beckoned to him, 
nan,” the squire’s son whispered, 
g’s all right! I've got the jolly old 


n ! Lamming hissed in the dark, 
me down now. It’s the greatest 
Here, catch hold of this. This is 
le ghost is supposed to drag around, 
msy ! ” 

rked hastily in the gloom. The 
adjusted, the clanking chain was 
Clements’ waist. 

praised Lamming. “ You look the 
Now follow me and I’ll show you 
you’ve to come down, and the room 
iter when I switch out the lights.” 
it stealthily down the passage and 
corner. At the far end of the 
tits were gleaming. In the house 
murmur of conversation from hidden 
the music from the wireless, 
re,” Lamming commanded. " Stand 
3 door. In a minute or two I’ll 
he lights, and then you come along 
the second room on your right, 
he deuce and clank your chains ! ” 
;hed quietly together, and the next 
ments was alone. 

1. A minute passed. Two. Nothing 
He stirred uncomfortably. 



ALL THE SAME! 

MO more the modern child desires 

The toys which satisfied his sires; 
The trumpet,' drum, the jumping-jack, 
And Noah’s Ark have got the sack. 

And shuttlecocks, and tops that spin 
Are now considered “ pretty thin,” 
Whilst boys, at least, refuse to look 
At any kiddish picture-book. 

So now the badgered parent must 
Buy gifts he’ll never see for dust, 

The fairy-bike, the scooter, too. 

The model plane to skim the blue; 

Or, lacking these, then parents know 
The latest thing in radio, 

Electric speedboat for the Park, 

Or racing yacht may hit the mark. 

These toys of intricate design 
Would bore me stiff if they were mine, 
Would make me hunger for some spot 
Where things mechanical were not, 

A place where my bewildered brain 


We still shall loaf down Regent Street, 
Still stroll for miles round toy bazaars, 
Still squander wealth like kings and cza 
The kids emitting, at our heels, 

Staccato yells, crescendo squeals. 

And keeping, without let or pause. 

Their weather-eye on Santa Claus ! 

For be it known to one and all. 

They deem that ancient story “ tall,” 
And openly and frankly sneer 
At Father Christmas and his “ deer,”* 
And marvel kids e’er thought it true 
The Saint should dare the sooty flue ; 
But, though they think his story lame, 
They hang their stocking all the same ! 

A. B. COOPZF 


NERVOUS FEARS 

A Remarkably Interesting Book, Throwing a 
New Light on the Mystery of “ Nerves,” Offered 
Free to All Sufferers. 

F EAR underlies almost every nervous affliction 
and causes more misery and suffering than 
many severe physical disorders. There is no 
greater handicap to health, success and happiness, 
and no nervous manifestations more detrimental 
to the wellbeing of the individual than morbid 
fears and forebodings. 

Are you a victim of fear ? Are you tortured by 
one of the numerous “ pet fears ” which rob one 
of the joy of living and make life a misery ? Are 
you “ a bundle of nerves ”—never really ill, yet 
never really well—subject to fits of depression, 
pessimism and irritability ? Have you an- “ in¬ 
feriority complex ” which causes you to feel 
nervous and self-conscious in company ? Are you 
letting opportunities slip by simply because you 
lack the courage and initiative to step out of the 
crowd and become a leader instead of one of the led ? 

If you are suffering from any of the following 
nervous disorders let me show you how to conquer 
your fear before it conquers you ! 

Weak Nerves “ Inferiority Complex ” 

Depression Self-consciousness 

Lassitude Timidity 

Groundless Fears Stammering 

Morbid Thoughts Weak Will 

Insomnia Worry, etc. 

Stop wasting money on useless patent medicines 
and send for this absorbingly interesting book, 
which describes a simple, inexpensive, drugless 
home-treatment. A copy will be sent in a plain 
sealed envelope upon receipt of 3d. to cover cost of 
postage, etc. Write NOW and you will be delighted 
to learn how easily you can acquire strong nerves, 
robust health, and a happy, confident personality. 

HENRY J. RIVERS (Dept. T.B.X), 

40, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.l 
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The GHOST of BENTWOOD 


J, first door and on 
to the second, 
t before, he reached it 
,vas pulled open from 


M i “ I’ll see about 
'= ra ' Rights,” he called 
; murmuring people in the rt 


world-famed,” tl 
valuable that sir 
constantly with 1; 




_ several occasi< 


>lace was in an uproar. 

Clements broke loose, an 
n a phase of returned sanit 
te decided that the safest plac 
or him was somewhere in th 


up the passage towards the 
back door. At any moment 
he expected Gregory Lamming 
to switch on the electric 
light again. 

Luckily for him he reached 
the back door in safety, and 
behind him he could hear the 
crowd still struggling and 

S ” U Gosh ! Well out of that,” 
he muttered, and wrenched 
the door open. 

“ Just a moment please,” 
said a voice in his ear, and he 
turned to stare into the eyes of 


He remembered the coat he 
had taken off when Lamming 
had draped him-in the white 
sheets, and was surprised now 




Philosophical Postman (climbing half-a-mile through deep 
snow to lonely house) : “ Well, there’s one thing—the ’ouse was 
shut up all through that ’ot spell last summer! ” 


money ? ” he demanded. 
“ The publicans ! Who is it 
that can afford to buy furs ? 
The publican’s wife. Who 
has the most money to 
spend ? The publicans.” 
He paused to regain his 
breath, and then went on 
again: “ And who is it 
that pays for all their 
pleasures ? You ! They 
lead a life of luxury on your 

A month later a husband 
and wife who had been in 
the audience met the lec¬ 
turer and thanked him for 
his splendid advice. 

“Ah,” he said, "I’m 
glad, then, that you’ve 
given up drink.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” 
said the husband. “ We’ve 
bought a pub. It’s great.” 

Ax elderly woman was 
asked which she thought 
) were happier, people who 
were married or people who 

“Well, I don’t know,” 
she said. “ Sometimes I 
think there are as many is 
_ that ain’t as ain’t that is.” 
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“Still keeps going when the rest have stopped 99 

.. ., j 

Exide Service Stations and all good dealers. Exide Batteries, Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester. 
Branches : London, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast. 



THE LONG LIFE HI BATTERY 
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A Really Happy Article : 



I DISCOVER 

The Real SANTA 
CLAUS 


hundreds 
W volun- 


By H. H. Jolmston 


JN' childish lettering, scratched boldly 
L with a great faith, a note lies before 
me on my desk. It reads simply :— 

Dere Santa Claus,—My mummy ses you will 
not have time to come this year and my daddy 
has not worked since he fell off a scarfold so 
will you please send us a Xmas dinner with a 
plum pudding with holly. I once thought of 
a doll—with love from Jane Little, age n past. 

That last ingenuous—or ingenious—- 
mention of a doll is irresistible. Its pathetic 
eleventh-hour inclusion reveals a'tremendous 
hope once cherished, but now quite forlorn. 

The letter was posted in a back street of 
South Bermondsey ; it had no stamp on 
the envelope, probably because the writer 
could not afford one, or because her belief 
in a traditional Father Christmas was so 
immense that the mundane laws of Inland 
Revenue were beneath her contempt. And 
there was no address beyond the concise 
superscription : “ Santa Claus.” 

Well, the miracle of it is that it brought a 
reply—complete with plum pudding and 
holly and, believe it or not, a doll which 
was the big sister of every other doll dreamed 

A miracle ? Call it that if you wish. 
It will not detract from the awe of the 
moment to explain how it came about. 

A kindly postal sorter, lialf-amusedly 
reading the wistful quest for remote happi¬ 
ness and remembering his distant childhood, 
recalled that there actually w'as a real Santa 
Claus for children, and parents, like that. 
So he popped the plea into an envelope, 
stamped it himself, and sent it to the head¬ 
quarters of the only Father Christmas 
thousands of British homes know—the 
Charity Organization Society, in Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London. 

At this cheery place behind Victoria 
Station I discovered that the artists who 
annually depict children posting their 
Christmas messages to a legendary figure of 
folk-lore are not so fanciful after all. 
This is the place where wishes come true, 
and where requests such as Jane Little’s, if 
proved genuine, are faithfully answered. 
You might call it the Chief Workshop of 
Santa Claus, because there are branches in 
most cities and principal towms from the 
English Channel to the Pentland Firth, with 


all. 

I heard many stories 
there, all reflecting the 
spirit of Christmas to a degree which 
makes you blush for your ignorance of 
how the festive season is taken into 
many homes not so very far from your 
own threshold. 

Take the case of Jim Dulsey. He is a 
clown. For many years his fame was inter¬ 
national ; but clowns, like other people, 
must grow old, and Jim Dulsey found it 
increasingly difficult to obtain engagements. 
At last he got the offer of a job with the 
Circus at Olympia—-the pinnacle of every 
clown’s ambition—but a condition of em¬ 
ployment was the customary one that he 
must have two new costumes. Without 
money such a stipulation was impossible of 
fulfilment. 

But—an acquaintance in touch with the 
co-workers of this ubiquitous Santa Claus 
told them the story. The costumes were 
provided ; and during Christmastime thou¬ 
sands of people laughed hilariously at Jim 
Dulsey’s antics, never dreaming that they 
were enjoying the living proof of the ancient 
adage that true comedy is a twin of tragedy. 

T HERE are stranger gifts than clown’s 
motley. Mrs. Crum—her real name is 
known only to her particular Saint Nicholas 
-—was forcibly brought to recall Robert 
Burns’s Grace :—- 

Some hae meat, and canna eat 
And some wad eat that want it; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat. 

And sae the Lord be thankit. 

Because she had lost her set of false teeth 
she could not get work—although a job was 
waiting for her if she could show her teeth 
to advantage. And because she could not get 
work there was little prospect of her having 
a Christmas dinner, even if she had teeth to 
eat it with. But a new set of dentures was 
bought for her, and Mrs. Crum got the job 
which supplied the dinner she was able to 
consume with tremendous relish. 

This discovery of a real, live San la Claus 
outside the pages of childish fantasy has 
been an exciting adventure and a happy 
experience. 

Ask the Gay Fiddler what he thinks about 
it. He is a cheerful giant of a man who 
played a violin for fifteen years in a city cafe. 
People had strummed and hummed and 
tapped their feet to his infectious music, 
and they had eaten their fill to his rhythm. 
His business was to spread happiness 
around—but sudden illness overwhelmed 
him, and he and his wife were faced last 
December by the bleakest of all Yuletides. 


Along came Good Cheer with dramatic 
unexpectedness in the form of a weekly 
allowance of money for ten weeks—enough 
money to bring health and happiness back 
and to see the Gay Fiddler ready to take up 
his bow again. 

So many well-intentioned but misguided 
philanthropists make a parade of giving, 
forgetting that charity is not puffed up ami 
neither does it vaunt itself. They organize 
children’s Christmas treats, march them into 
decorated halls and give them food and 
merriment, take them to pantomimes in 
numbered droves and send them home with 
boxes of fruit and sweetmeats—not remem¬ 
bering that the parents who have been 
unable to supply that particular form of 
seasonable cheer have been left alone with 
their thoughts at home, dreaming of what 
might have been had there been no such 
things as illness and business slumps. 

But the Santa Claus of Vauxhall Bridge 
Road sees to it that the happiness goes into 
the home and stays there, where it truly 
belongs. 

I learned of a family of Welsh people 
who came to London last year hoping to 
make their fortunes in a city where fortunes 
are so often talked about. Disillusionment 
left them stranded in drab streets which 
certainly were not paved with gold. The 
happy ending came when the distressed 
family were sent back home with sufficient 
to make the festive season a memorable 
one among their own folk. 

Letters like Jane Little’s heart plea are 
not many, for the obvious reason that the 
people who need most say least. But in 
every town where the helpers of Santa Claus 
are filling the family stockings unobtrusively 
there is kept a list of homes requiring 
special consideration. Thousands of pounds 
are wisely distributed, and with delicate 
thought for the recipients’ feelings ; clothes 
and toys and food and theatre tickets are 
given where they will be most appreciated, 
and in many instances work is found for the 
breadwinners. That is the most wonderful 
gift of all. 

In the workshop of Father Christmas, 
where his helpers are busy with this year’s 
preparations, I was shown the list of 
"wants” for two districts, and the gifts 
promised by friends. Three different offers 
of food and money have been made by people 
who just twelve months ago were glad to 
receive, but are now more glad to give 
because of better times. 

They say that Dickens haunts Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, with a chuckle, dragging a 
forever repentant Scrooge behind him to 
repeat his immortal oath :— 

“ 1 will honour Christinas in my heart, and 
try to keep it all the year. I will live in the 
Past, the Present and the Future. . . .” 

Go to it, all you unknown spirits of 
Christmas! That’s the stuff that makes 
dreams come true and keeps youth in our 
hearts. 










































































Eat What You Like 


NO MORE GASTRITIS, ACIDITY and PAIN 
AFTER EATING 


OU need not suffer a Single Day longer from Mealtime 
Discomfort. Thousands of sufferers from Acidity, Heart¬ 
burn, Sour Stomach, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Gastritis or 
Gastric Catarrh, Wind, Flatulence, Fullness after Meals, and 
all forms of acid indigestion have been cured by Shadforth 
Acidity Tablets (1077). Popularly known as “White Lions.” 

This prescription is non-purgative. You feel easier in five minutes. Note the steady 
improvement: clean tongue : moist mouth and throat; flatulence vanished; long sour 
face replaced by such broad, sweet smiles that your friends marvel at the magic 
change. Ask for “Shadforth” brand “White Lions.” A trial will convince you 
and make your mealtime happier! 

Prices: 1/4 (72), 2/6 (144), 7/- (432) 



POSITIVELY The Finest Remedy for Indigestion ! 


MOTHER!! D ™f 

operations on children for ENLARGED TONSILS 
and ADENOIDS are now definitely out of date ? 

A well-known English doctor has drawn up a most 
successful treatment which can be earned out easily at 
home. It is causing a sensation in the medical world, 
and is claimed to be one of the most important recent 
advances in medicine. This bloodless treatment, 
which has saved hundreds of operations, is specially 
dispensed with full directions for 7/6. Ask for the 
Shadforth Treatment for Enlarged Tonsils and Adenoids 
(No. 331 TAD). Septic Tonsils and Nasal obstructions 
in Adults are also conquered without operation, pain, 
or loss of blood. 


BLOOD PRESSURE 
LOWERED 


REJUVENATE YOUR ARTERIES, STRENGTHEN 
YOUR HEART, AND ADD YEARS TO YOUR LIFE. 


Many people who have been carried off during dangerous 
illness would have pulled through if their arteries 
v -j “at imposed too great a strain on 
art. Steady heart action co¬ 
ordinated with youth-like elastic 
arteries is now possible for those 
past their prime. The “ Shadforth ” 
Simple Home Treatment for Arterio 
Sclerosis rapidly reduces high 
blood pressure and tension. Blood 
Pressure Breakdowns are absolutely 
lecessary and Arterio Sclerosis is 
~ v '~ ~— -rompt reli 



palpitations, giddines 




leads to permanent restoration 
and makes you feel years younger. 

Getitnow. Prescription No. 1108 T. 

Prices: 2/6, 5/6, 15/6. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN OVER 


NEW HEARTS 
FOR OLD 


BLADDER 

COMFORT 



NO MORE DISTURBED NIGHTS 

Kidney and Bladder Troubles, such 

as Cystitis, Prostatitis, Chronic Con¬ 
gestion, with associated Gout, Rheu¬ 
matism, Backache, Sciatica, Gravel, 

Scalding and constant getting np at 
nights are quickly relieved bv the , 
bloodless surgery of the Shadforth fl 
“ Bladder Comforters.” Im- r 
mediately, all day and all night, I 
painlessly, secretly, and without 
the loss of one drop of blood 0 
one hour of employment, they 
get to work. They cleanse, cool 
and heal. They n - - '■-* 
harmful. Stop wor 
taking this proved remedy nov 



BRIDGING WOMAN’S 
DANGER YEARS 

Smooth out the Problems of 
Middle Life 

Just the thing to get you through those difficult years 
and re-establish your health. A gentle tonic for 
stomach, heart, nerves, and blood—exactly what 
your doctor gives you. Does not purge or constipate, 
improves appetite and complexion. Removes depres¬ 
sion and languor. Gives courage, hope, and a new 

nursing or expectant mothers. Ask for Shadforth 
Prescription No. 2,457 —the critical time tonic. In 
boxes at 2/6 (72), 4.6 ( 144 ), and 13/- (432 pills). 


“NEVERILL” 



BRACING 
DAILY TONIC! 
Prices: Ed. and 1/- 
IN AIRTIGHT TINS 


OLD SALTS 

A SPOONFUL A DAY 
KEEPS THE DOCTOR 
AWAY 


•, Kidney and Bladder 
Troubles, and all forms of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout 


No Health Saline like 

“ NEVERILL * 

Old Salts. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO 2/6 BOOK with 
every order and for a limited period only. 

Mr. SHADFORTH’S Book of Prescriptions, 

Published at 2 6. Containing 96 pages packed with valuable medical 
information and hundreds of prescriptions written in plain English. 
Book everyone ought to possess. 


FREE! 


Obtainable from'Boots, Taylors, Timothy Whites, and your local chemist, or privately 
packed and post jree at these prices from 


SHADFORTH SERvTcE^LTP 1 


QUALIFIED DISPENSING CHEMISTS 
(Dept. T.B.X. 109.), 

49, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C.4, and Branches 
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A Play in One Act—to be read to children. 
Characters : Mr. Snowman ; The Christinas 
Rabbit; Santa Claus ; A Policeman. 
Time : Late on Christmas Eve. 

M R. SNOWMAN (crossly) : Thank good¬ 
ness those noisy children have gone. 
Christmas Rabbit ( bobbing up) : Happy 
Christmas ! Happy Christmas, Mr. Snow¬ 
man ! Why, what's the matter? You 
look quite pale. 

Mr. Snowman : You’d look pale, too, if ill- 
mannered children threw snowballs at 
you all the afternoon. Happy Christmas, 
indeed ! I hate it. ICll.be a good thing 
when it’s all over. Parties, indeed! I 
suppose you’re going to a party, all 
dressed up like a. Christmas Rabbit. 
Christmas Rabbit : Ha, ha, ha ! Well, 
that’s just what I am. A Christmas 
Rabbit, and I’m going to give a party and 

Mr. Snowman ( grumpily) : Umph ! 
Christmas Rabbit : This is a very 

special party and I want you to help me. 
It’s the Poor Rabbits’ Christmas Dinner. 
Mr. Snowman : Bah ! Poor Rabbits indeed ! 
I’ve got nothing to give away, except the 
snowballs those wicked children threw at 
me. You can have those (sneeriugly). 
Christmas Rabbit ( excitedly) : Hallo ! 

Here’s Santa Claus ! , 

Santa Claus : I’ve come to see about the 
Poor Rabbits’ Christmas presents. What 
are you going to give them ? 

Christmas Rabbit : That’s just what / 
want to know. I thought Mr. Snowman 
might help me, but he hasn’t got anything 
to give away but snowballs. 

Santa Claus ( excitedly) : Snowballs ? That’s 
fine ! Just what I was looking for to give 
to the Ten Little Nigger Boys in Africa. 
Here you two. Help me pack them into 
my sleigh. 

Christmas Rabbit : But that won’t help 
me to find presents for the Poor Rabbits’ 
Christmas Dinner. 

Santa Claus : Well, you give me those 
snowballs for my Ten Little Nigger Boys 
and I will bring you back a sleigh full of 
Christmas presents for your party. 
Christmas Rabbit : Hurrah ! That will be 
fine. Come and help, Mr. Snowman. 

Mr. Snowman : Well, I don’t mind if I do. 
I declare, my feet are as cold as ice, and I 
can't feel my hands, standing about 
arguing with you. 

Christmas Rabbit: Arguing with me? 
You weren’t arguing with me. You were 
saying you hated Christmas. 

Santa Claus ( shouting) : Do stop arguing ! 
If you don’t pack those snowballs into my 
sleigh I shall find something else. 
Christmas Rabbit and Mr. Snowman 
(together ) : We’re coming ! 

(They gather up the snowballs and throw 
them into the sleigh as fast as they can.) 
Santa Claus : That’s fine. Now I must 
get off because, you know, the Ten Little 
Nigger Boys are awake two hours earlier 
in Africa than you are in England. 


Christmas Rabbit and Mr. Snowman : 
Good-bye ! Good-bye ! 

(They wave as the reindeers soar into the 
airi the sleigh floating behind them like an 
aeroplane.) 

Christmas Rabbit : Now we shall have to 
hurry to have everything ready by the 
time he comes back. I know Santa Claus. 
He’s as quick as lightning. He’ll be back 
before you can say Jack Robinson. 

Mr. Snowman (laughing and showing his 
teeth) : I wasn’t going to say Jack 
Robinson. I was going to say, what 
about having an ice before we start. 

Christmas Rabbit : What beautiful teeth 
you have, Mr. Snowman. 

Mr. Snowman : Yes; the children did 
make me a fine lot of teeth. These 
orange-peel teeth are lovely, aren’t they ? 

Christmas Rabbit : Fine. Ready ? I’ll 
race you down the hill. 

Mr. Snowman : All right; you run down 
and I’ll roll down. It’s quicker that way 
for me. One, two, three, Go ! 

(Bumpely, bump. Bumpely, bump. 
Quicker and quicker.) 

Christmas Rabbit : Hi 1 Wait for me ! 

Policeman (stepping out on the path and 
putting up his hand) : Stop ! Stop ! I 
shall have to take your name for furious 
rolling. Stop ! 

Christmas Rabbit : Ooo, Mr. Snowman! 
You’ve knocked the policeman right over. 

Mr. Snowman : Can’t—stop—rolling! Sorry ! 

Christmas Rabbit : There. Now look what 
you’ve done ! Rolled right into a snowdrift. 
Stand up while I dust you down. It will 
spoil my best white kid gloves, but I can’t 
help it if it does. (Takes gloves from his 
pocket and brushes snow off Mr. Snowman.) 

Mr. Snowman : How much farther have 
we got to go ? 

Christmas Rabbit : Here we are ! We are 
going to have the party in this barn. 
First we must clear away the hay and 
straw and then set the tables. It won’t 
be long before the Rabbits arrive. 

Mr. Snowman : Here, let me lift that heavy 
bundle of hay. 

Christmas Rabbit (from tender a heap of 
hay) : Hi ! You’ve put it all on top of me. 

Mr. Snowman (dragging Rabbit out of the 
hay) : Sorry, I didn’t notice you. You 
see, you’re so little that I couldn’t see you 
over the hay. 

Christmas Rabbit : Let’s ask a few riddles 
while we’re getting the party ready. 

Mr. Snowman : Yes. I love riddles. 

Christmas Rabbit : All right. What’s 
the difference between a riddle and two' 
black cats sitting on a bun ? 

Mr. Snowman (thinking) : That’s too hard. 

Christmas Rabbit : One is a conundrum 
and the other is a bun-under-’em. 

Mr. Snowman : Ha, ha, ha ! That’s good. 
I know one. What’s the difference be¬ 
tween an elephant and a pillar-box ? 

Christmas Rabbit : An elephant and a 
pillar-box ? Goodness knows ! 

Mr. Snowman : Then it’s no good asking 
yon to post a letter. 



Christmas Rabbit : Oh, that’s good I I 
must ask the children that one. We must 
hurry. We sha’n’t be ready. 

Mr. Snowman : Give me a hand with the 
table. That’s right. Up she goes ! 

Christmas Rabbit : I’ll put the cloth on 
while you bring in the jellies and ice 

Mr. Snowman : Turkey first; everybody 
has turkey first; then Christmas pudding, 
and jellies and ice cream last. 

Christmas Rabbit : I am glad you came to 
help me. I should have given them the 
ice cream first and the turkey last. 

Mr. Snowman : Here come the Rabbits. 
Happy Christmas, Happy Christmas! 

Christmas Rabbit : Merry Christmas, my 
dears. Take your seats. I mean, sit on 
them. Don’t take them away because 
we’ve only borrowed them. 

Rabbits (all together) : Merry Christmas, 
Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Snowman. 

Christmas Rabbit : Will you sit at one end 
of the table, Mr. Snowman, and I will sit 
at the other end. 

(They all sit down dressed in their very 
best party frocks and suits, and eat and eat 
and eat. Nobody hears Santa Claus come 
back.) 

Santa Claus (opening the door) : Hallo, 
hallo, hallo ! You were making such a 
noise that you didn’t hear my sleigh stop. 

All the Rabbits : Santa Claus 1 Santa 
Claus ! Three cheers for Father Christmas. 

(Santa Claus conies in with a huge sack 
on his back stuffed full to the brim with toys.) 

Santa Claus : Here’s a jolly party ! Merry 
Christmas, my little dears. See what the 
Ten Little Nigger Boys have sent you. 
Drums and trumpets and dolls and mouth 
organs and dates and figs and oranges— 
all for the poor little Rabbits who didn’t 
get anything in their stockings this year. 

Christmas Rabbit : What’s Bobbie Bunny 
crying for ? Lost his mouth organ ? 
Swallowed it ? Well, never mind. Give 
him an orange instead. 

Mr. Snowman: There! Now look what you 
have done ; squirted that orange right 
in Santa Claus’s eye. 

Santa Claus : Well, I must be going. I’ve 
got all the rest of the stockings to fill to¬ 
night. Good-bye, good-bye! Merry 
Christmas, everybody ! 

Everybody : Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas 1 

(Now Turn to Pages 42 and 43) 
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WINKLE, 


W INKLE looked at Winnie and Winnie 
looked at Warn, and Warn wagged 
his tail sympathetically. 

“ It just won’t be Christmas at all 
without Mum,” Winkle grumbled, gloomily. 

“ It’s horrid of Grandma to get ill just 
when we want Mummy most,” said Winnie, 
blinking hard to keep back tears which 
would come into her eyes, though she tried 
not to let them. 

Warn just stumped his tail on the floor. 
He didn’t know that a letter had come to 
say that Grandma had been taken ill and 
Mummy must go at once. And he didn’t 
know that Mummy was right in the middle 
of making cakes and mince pies and trifles 
and jellies. But he did know that some¬ 
thing had made his little mistress and master 
sad, and so he was sad, too. 

” Come along, chicks ! ” called Mother, 
coming in with a heaped-up dish of mince 
pies. “ It’s a pity to waste the sunshine. 
What about getting out your toboggan ? 
The snow is lying deep on Winter Hill.” 

“ When are you going, Mummy ? ” asked 
Winnie. 

” I am going to pack now,” replied their 
mother, “ and I shall Jse off in half an hour. 
No, I don’t want you to wait to see me off. 
Run along now. I shall get on more quickly 
if I am alone.” 

T EN minutes later Winkle and Winnie and 
Warn were dragging the toboggan up 
Winter Hill; that is to say. Winkle pulled 
and Winnie pushed and Warn rushed round 
and round them, barking and trying to tell 
them what to do. 

“ Look at him. Winkle ! ” gasped Winnie, 
stopping lor a moment to laugh at the 
puppy. " I’m sure he thinks he’s doing all 
the work.” 

When they were at the top of the hill 
the children got on ; the terrier jumped up 
behind, and they were off. Laughing and 
shrieking they went hurtling down the hill, 
and the snow flew away from the sides of 
the toboggan like the white water from the 
sides of a ship. 

They had dragged the toboggan to the 
top of the hill again and again and gone 
rushing down, when somebody shouted : 
” Hallo, twins ! ” 

” It’s Paddy Kelly ! ” Winnie cried, 
dragging her foot in the snow to stop the 
toboggan. ” Hallo, Paddy ! ” 

A boy came running up to them, and they 
could see that something very exciting had 
happened. 

Here ! What do you think ? Eric’s 
going to fly over Winter Hill soon. Come 
up to the top and let’s wave as he goes 

No wonder their chum was excited, for 
he adored his airman brother, Eric: It was 
not long before they spotted the aeroplane 
approaching. 

“Here he is!” shouted Paddy, waving 

“ Don’t be silly, Paddy. He can't possibly 
see you,all that long way off,” said Winnie. 

“ Listen ! ” Paddy went on. “ Something's 
the matter. I can’t hear the engine, can 
you ? ” 

Winkle and Winnie couldn’t either, and 
as they craned their necks to watch the 
aeroplane, something black and thin and 
long dropped suddenly from the machine. 
Nobody said a word. They were much too 
thrilled. 

Suddenly a round something seemed to 


float in the air, and then Paddy realised 
what it really meant. 

“ It's Eric coming down in a parachute ! ” 
he yelled, flinging his cap in the air and 
jumping up and down in wild excitement. 
“ Eric ! Eric ! Eric ! Do land here ! ” 
he shouted. • 

“ As though he could hear you, stupid ! ” 
said Winkle, with great scorn. But really 
he was just as excited as Paddy, and the 
three children and Warn never once took 
their eyes off the fast-falling figure. 

“ He is coming down here,” whispered 
Paddy, and in a moment he was down. 

“ Eric ! ” shouted Paddy, in sudden 
fright, as the airman stumbled, swayed, and 
then fell down in the snow. 

The three children raced up to him. 

" My ankle! ” cried the airman. "It 
twisted under me as I landed. I believe it’s 
sprained.” 

The children helped him to get his heavy 
boot off, but the ankle was already swelling, 
and it was an awful job. 

" How am I going to get home ? ” he said, 
anxiously. " I can’t walk on my foot. You 
youngsters must fetch help.” 

" Couldn’t we take you to your house on 
the toboggan ? ” suggested Winnie. " If 
we all pull I’m sure we could manage it.” 

“ Now, that’s a good idea,” said the air¬ 
man. " Help me to get on the toboggan.” 

With a hop and a skip and a jump he 
scrambled on. Paddy and Winkle and 
Winnie harnessed themselves to the tobog¬ 
gan, and with a shout from the children and 
a bark from Warn they were off. Going 
down hill, the difficulty was to keep the 
toboggan from running away, but it wasn’t 


What a Queer Dream 

/ F fish couldn’t swim 
And birds couldn’t fly 
And dogs couldn’t bark 
A nd foxes \weren't sly 
And cats couldn’t mew 
A nd parrots not talk 
And canaries couldn’t sing 
Nor elephants walk ; 

If roosters couldn't crow 
And hens couldn’t lay 
If whales couldn’t blow 
And if night was day. 

Then it seems to me 
That the world would seem 
A very strange place 
In a very queer dream ! 


so easy to get along when they were down 
on the road. The three youngsters pulled 
their hardest, and at last they stopped 
breathlessly outside Dr. Kelly’s house. 

O F course, Mrs. Kelly made them have 
- mince pies and cake and lemonade, 
and while they were eating the children 
told her about Grandma’s illness, and that 
Mummy had had to go to see her. 

" It won’t be a bit like Christmas without 
her,” Winnie said, sadly. 

" You must all come here for Christmas 
Day,” declared Mrs. Kelly. " I’ll ring your 
father up now and see if he will come, too.” 

It was arranged that they should go to 
the Kellys’ immediately after dinner. 

“ You see, we’ve got our own turkey,” 
explained Daddy. “ Mummy wouldn’t like 



“It’* Eric coming down in a parachute!” 
Paddy yelled. 


it if we didn’t have that, after she has left 
it all ready for us.” So directly after dinner 
they all got into the car. Warn as well, and 
Daddy took them to the Kelly’s house. 

They had some jolly games, and after 
tea the lights were turned out in the drawing¬ 
room, a curtain was pulled back, and the 
children saw a tall, beautiful Christmas 
tree. It was lighted with coloured electric 
bulbs, and from every branch hung the 
most wonderful presents. Winnie tucked 
her hand into Daddy’s. 

“ I wish Mummy could be here to see the 
tree,” she whispered. 

Daddy gave her hand a little squeeze. 

" Listen ! What is Dr. Kelly saying ? ” 
he whispered back. 

" I have a surprise for you, children,” he 
said. “ The Christmas Fairy has climbed 
down from the top of the tree and has 
consented to give the presents. Hand me 
my magic wand. Mother.” 

H E waved a long silver wand over the 
tree ; the lights went out, and when 
they were turned on again a fairy in a white 
silky dress and silver wings and a starry 
crown was standing by the tree. 

The little electric lights on the tree were 
not very bright and Winnie could not see 
the fairy very clearly, but something about 
her made Winnie’s heart beat quickly. 

The fairy reached up and took a black 
baby doll from the tree—just what Winnie 
had wanted. 

“ For .Winnie,” said the Christmas Fairy, 
turning round. 

" Mummy ! It’s Mummy ! ” shouted 
Winnie, springing into the fairy's arms. 
Then the lights went up. 

" Oh, Mum ! What a gorgeous surprise ! ” 
cried Winkle. 

" Grandma is a lot better to-day, so I 
motored back this afternoon,” Mummy ex¬ 
plained. “ It was Dr. Kelly’s idea that I 
should be the Christmas Fairy. He thought 
it would be a surprise for you.” 

“ It’s the very loveliest surprise we have 
-ever had,” Winnie whispered; and Winkle 
and Warn thought so, too. 







BALLOON RACE 

S ET two basins or soup plates at tjie end 
of the room farthest from the com¬ 
petitors. The rest of the company must 
sit in rows opposite to each other, giving 
the racers as much room as possible. 

The racers are given paper fans (or 
pieces of newspaper stiff enough for the 
purpose). They are to fan the balloons, 
which are set at their feet, into the bowls at 
the other end of the room. They must not 
touch the balloons with their hands or feet, 
nor lift them from the floor with their fans. 
All must be done by wafting the fans. 

“WHO’S WHO” 

“ Who's who ” is both amusing and in¬ 
teresting. The hostess prepares a number 
of cards and pins one on the back of each 
player. 

Each card bears the name of a celebrity. 
No one knows whose name he or she bears, 
and ithe game is to find out. Players ask 
questions of those with whom they rub 
shoulders—“ Am I alive or dead ? ” “ Am 

I a Hollywood ‘star’ ? ” “Am I English or 
American ? ” and so on. 

From the answers of friends who can 
read what is on another’s back, the individual 
arrives at the identity of the celebrity he 
impersonates. 

As soon as a player guesses the name on 
bis’back, the card is unpinned and placed 
on his front by the hostess, a new card being 
pinned to his back. A time limit is set, and 
the player with most cards in front is the 

BLIND MAN’S WAND 

Form a circle of your guests. Then let 
one be blindfolded and stood in the centre, 
with a stick in his hand. The circle must 
be kept moving round. The one in the 
centre keeps the stick low, and with it 
touches one of the circle. The player 
touched takes hold of the stick, when the 
whole circle must stand still. The blind 
man now imitates some animal or call, such 
as “ Milko ! ” “ Coals ! ” " Rags and Bones !” 
and this must be copied by the player 
holding the stick. The blind man then 
tries to guess who it is. If he is successful, 
they change places. 




MAKE THEM SING ! 

Here are two simple games which may 
serve to entertain a musical audience. 

Play on the piano (or gramophone) se¬ 
lections from well-known airs and see who 
can identify most of them. 

Ask each player to put into a hat two 
slips of paper each bearing the name of a 
well-known song, such as “ Annie Laurie,” 
“The British Grenadiers,” "John Peel.” 
The slips are mixed, then each player draws 
out two. He has now to sing the words of 
the first song he draws to the tune of the 
second one. A piano accompaniment may 
or may not be provided. 

MUSICAL HATS 

Players sit in a circle and each is given 
some kind of hat, the funnier the better. 
A collection of hats is made beforehand and 
should include an old silk hat, a baby’s hat, 
a policeman’s helmet, and so on ; a small 
bowler hat, too, looks extremely funny on 
a big head. The game is played in the 
same way as musical chairs, but instead of 
changing chairs the hats are passed round 
and put on when the music stops. One hat 
is taken away each time, but the chairs 
remain. The players leave the circle as 
they become “ out.” 



JUST A JOKE 

Arrange the players in a circle and 
place in the centre, on the floor, . some 
article such as a book. Then announce 
that you are going to assign to everybody 
the name of an animal. Naturally, the 
impression is that each person will be 
allotted a different name, but you go round 
and whisper to each in turn, " Bear.” Of 
course, speaking is forbidden. 

Now announce that the moment a person 
hears his animal called, he must rush to the 
centre and pick up the object op the floor. 
Let there be a certain amount of jm’stery 
about what will ensue. 

When all is ready, call out, " Owl.” No 
one will move. You hesitate a moment 
and look puzzled. " Very well,” you say, 
“ that’s not a good beginning.” Then you 
pick up the book and replace it by a bun. 
“ Bear,” you shout, and the whole company 
darts at the bun. 

Your best plan is to get near the door 
when you announce “ Bear,” and then 
make yourself scarce for the next few 
minutes. 



HAMMER AND TONGS ! 

In this game, two members of the party 
are seated in the middle of the room, facing 
each other, blindfolded, and armed with 
sheets of newspaper tightly rolled to form 
fairly stout truncheons. The rest of the 
party form a ring round them. 

When the combatants have been turned 
round two or three times they are encouraged 
to go at it hammer and tongs, trying to hit 
each other with their truncheons. As a rule, 
the surrounding air gets more severely 
punished than either of the combatants. 
They must keep calling out, “ Come on. 
Brother ! ” or “ Where are you, Brother ? ” 
in order to provide each other with a clue to 
their position. No couple should be given 
more than three or four minutes, as the best 
way to sustain interest is to make frequent 

POTATO FIGHT 

Two players, representing opposite sides 
in a game, stand at two ends of the room. 
Each is given two dessert spoons, one of 
which, holding a potato, the player con¬ 
cerned holds in his right hand, while the 
other spoon, emptv, he holds in his left. 

At the word “ Go,” given by the leader of 
the party, the two players meet in the 
middle of the room, and each tries to knock 
the potato out of his opponent’s spoon, at 
the same time trying to keep his own 
potato secure. Whoever loses a contest 
goes over to the winner’s side, and the game 
is continued until gil the members of one 
side.h'ave been conquered. 

■ An alternative-way of playing the potato 
game is for each player to pick up a certain 
number of small potatoes, one at a time, 
with a coffee spoon or tda spoon and carry 
them, one by one, to a basin at the other 
end of the room, steering in and out of a 
line of chairs. 
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* tumblers, a small 
piece of candle, and a 
1 square of rather thick 
paper are all that you 
will require for the self- 
supporting tumbler 
trick. It is, however, 
l essential that the edges 
\_of the glasses 


KNOTTY 

Place a handkerchief on the table and try 
to tie a knot in it without letting go of the 
hands. Although this sounds impossible, it 
is simple. All you have to do is to fold your 
arms, grasp two corners of the handkerchief, 
and slide the hands gently together. 

FUN WITH FIGURES 

Ask a friend to take forty-five from 
forty-five and leave forty-five. He will 
give this up unless he knows the secret, 
which is to place figures as follows :—- 


'll. I hnL 
\ 1 / his.% 


>7 5 3 2=45 


1 1 ill one "the tumblers, 

1 III U 'I and wllen the flame 
\cr~-h~U is burning brightly, 
place the wet- paper 
1 the mouth of the glass ; finally, invert 
other tumbler over it. 

Eter a moment or two the candle will 
>ut, and you will then find it possible 
aising the top tumbler to lift both from 
table. The explanation is that the 
ling candle has so rarefied the air in its 
bier that both glasses are held firmly 
ther. 

DON’T BE CAUGHT! 

man has ninety yards of cloth in a single 
He wants to divide it up into ninety 
ths of one yard each. He finds that he 
s three seconds to cut each length. How £ 
does he take to cut the ninety pieces ? I 
ost of your friends will answer ninety * 
s three, or 270 seconds. This, of 
se, is incorrect, because the ninety 
;s are obtained by eighty-nine cuts, 
as a length of two yards requires only 
cut. Thus eighty-nine multiplied by 
3 gives 267 seconds, the correct answer. 

MAGIC BALL 

:t a wooden ball, not too large, 
mark on it two points exactly A 

■site each other. Then, with a 
et, make a hole at one point, 
lg towards the other side but 
? careful to see that the hole jr 
not go right through. Now do V 
the same from the * 

—-—- other point—and if v - 

p -1 V you have judged correctly 
I the result will be a crooked 
<aca|jjwpl J hole through the ball, as 
tor shown in the illustration. 

| Now thread a string 

J through the hole from side 
1 to side. When this is done 


SO NEAR AND YET 

Few people will be 
that you can tie the: 
with two pieces of 
string each only a foot 
long, so that they 



move either hands or feet; in fact,- 
the only movement possible is the 
| one made if they try to get hold of 
the scissors ; they will fall over, and 
in that position be helpless. 




dicularly 
and pull it tightly the 
ball remains fast at what¬ 
ever point you choose; 
| but if you slacken the 
' string just a little it begins 
to slip down. 


^ length. 

JL You do it in this manner. Show 

an ordinary card for inspection, 
* £ then, without being seen by your 

—- J audience, replace it bv a card of 

the same value that has been provided with 
a back strut. By opening the strut, you 
have a three-way support, and the glass is 
balanced easily. 

TRY THESE RIDDLES 

Why did the thunder clap ? 

Because it saw the lightning play. 

Why is a crying baby in a church like a 
good resolution ? 

Because the sooner it is carried out the 
better. 

If you were asked to sleep in a sea, what 
sea would you choose ? 

Adriatic (a dry attic). 

What has one head, one foot, and four 


Why is your nose not twelve inches long j 
Because it would then be a foot. 

When can a nut be said to have a cold ? 
When it is a horse ( hoarse) chestnut 


A SQUARE DEAL 

Can you form a 
square with the aid 
of four pennies ? 


duce the coins, jfg •=? 

place them on the LJjfjCy £1 
table heads upper- Xjj fr 

The solution is afforded by the s 
line found below Britannia. Put tt 
in a ring, so that the lines indicated fi 


HERE’S THE SECRET! 

The Thought Reader goes out of the room, 
and the company decide upon an object in the 
room-—for instance, a vase of flowers. The 
Thought Reader is then recalled, and Ins 
confederate points to one thing after another, 
asking in each case : “Is this it ? ’’ The 
Thought Reader replies “ No,” until the 
article chosen is pointed out, and 
^ then he says “ Yes.” 

The secret is this. The Thought 
Reader and his confederate have 
previously agreed that when some¬ 
thing black is touched, the next thing shall 
be the object chosen. 

SIMPLE—WHEN YOU KNOW HOW 

This puzzle is performed by tying the 
ends of a piece of string about 5ft. or 6ft. 
long to form a loop and holding it on the 
thumbs, as shown in the first diagram. Ask 
someone to put a key or ring on the loop, 
at the same time explaining that you will 
release the key without removing the string 
from your hands. 

When the key has been placed upon the 
string and the loop replaced on the thumbs 
as before, the performer turns his hands 
so that the palms are towards him, reaches 
over with the right hand and slips the right 
little finger round the inside string nearest 
the left thumb. Perform the same operation 
with the left hand, thus bringing the strings 


Without pausing, release the ; 
the little finger of one hand and 
of the other hand, pull the strin 
the key falls down, while the stri 
looped on thumbs as at the start 









The ‘Plus Two 9 
man gets two 


more! 


As big and as good 


any 10 for 6d cigarettes 
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(Continued from the Facing Page) 

Bert wiped away with a duster all possible 
traces of his finger-prints, and put on a pair of 
gloves. There was plenty of juice, so he decided 
upon Reigate, which would give him. com¬ 
fortable time to return by train, 

For Bert Stayler that drive out of South 
London was a nightmare. The casual glances 
of policemen took on a gimlet-like secrutiny ; 
he fancied that the headlights of following cars 
were penetrating the '' Wanderer’s ” dickey 
and pitilessly revealing its 
horrible secret. Occasionally 
the car would jolt badly and 
he imagined that the “ thing ” 
had burst its way out and was 
trying to attract his attention 
by poking him with the blood- 
stained spanner. Gradually, 
however, the crisp night air 
cooled his brain. He told him¬ 
self that sort of thing would 
laud him in a smash, and tried 
hard to concentrate his thoughts 
on the road ahead. 

But his thoughts insisted on 
switching over to Madge and 
the baby that would be coming 
along in the New Year. Which 
was even more troublesome and 
absorbed him a trifle too much, 
thereby giving Fate at the 
Ewell cross-roads another op¬ 
portunity. 

It was the merest touch of the 
" Wanderer’s ” wing, but suffi¬ 
cient to tip a red-faced man, 
who was already wobbling inde¬ 
cisively, off his bicycle. 1 nstinc- 
tively Bert [slowed down, but 
seeing no worse results than an 
extinguished bicycle lamp, drove 
on after shouting an apology to 
which he added, less loudly, a 
few unapologetic comments for 
his own satisfaction. 

The red-faced man, however, 
appeared desirious of further 
and closer communion, for he 
started in vociferous pursuit, an 
effort which, though unavailing 
in itself, had the effect of at¬ 
tracting official attention. 

Bert saw the uniformed figure 
step from the pavement and 
raise a hand, and knew that a 

ment he hesitated, but recollec¬ 
tion of the brandy he had 
taken in the garage drove his 
foot hard down on the ac¬ 
celerator. 

" Ton to one he’d take a 
sniff at me,” he thought, “ and 
that ’d mean the police court 
for sure.” 

As the car sped away into the 
darkness a backward glance 
showed Bert the constable 
striding grimly away in a direction which it was 
easy to surmise led to a telephone. 

Bert Stayler swore, partly from fear and 


partly from red-hot anger against the red-faced 
fool of a cyclist. He gripped the wheel and 
urged the ” Wanderer ” two-seater to do its 
best. Though by no means new it seemed if 
anything in rather better condition than his 
own recent purchase. His chief fear was that he 
might-be trapped before he could leave the main 
road, and it was with relief that he found himself, 
a mile farther on, able to turn sharp left and 
make good, if less smooth, going in the direction 



and walk until he reached Coulsdon or picked 
up a bus. Gosh, this was a Christmas Eve and 
no mistake. He was alone on the road and 
there seemed no sign of pursuit, but he would 
not chance going far ; it didn’t take the tele¬ 
phone long to weave a net. He slowed down, 
and was debating whether to abandon the car 
in the open or leave it less conspicuously in 
front of some distant houses, - 


shadow of ; 

“ Sorry, but I’vi 


I want to get a present for Pater—how about a 
nice walking stick ? ” 

What! Putting ideas into his head ” 


of Banstead. Another main road cross 
he was on Banstead Downs. 

Best, he reckoned, to abandon the c 


e and leapt 

in g a hurry,” 
;er. Bert had, 
rig eyes under 
:o almost meet 
at-collar; the 

a likely to hunt 
than employ. Bert Stayler 
disliked those eyes, but did not 
fear them. 

“ What the blazes ...” he 
began, but a practised fist took 
him on the point of the chin. 
He passed into an oblivion from 
which he awoke to find himself 
cold and dizzy and alone in a 
ditch beneath the Christmas 


stood a dark t 

which Bert stared in dull 
amazement. 

” Oh, Bert thank heaven 
you’re back." Madge Stayler 
dashed out of the gate and 
clutched his arm. “ Why, what¬ 
ever have you done to your face?” 

" Nothing,” said Bert, a trifle 
thickly. " Bit of a scrap, that’s 
all. Don’t get excited, Madge. 
How did this car-” 

‘' There’s a man in the parlour, 
Bert. Half-cracked if you ask 
me. Come from Beechampton, 
where he found your coat in 
this car with your address on 
a letter. Seems to want to mur¬ 
der you for taking his car.” 

“ Murder ! ” growled her hus¬ 
band. “ He’s got a nerve. I’ll 
talk to him about Murder." 

“ He says you’ve ruined 
everything and lost him no end 
of money-” 

“I hope I have, the perish- 

“ Here’s his card. You’d better 
see him. I can’t make head or tail 
Of his. talk. Something about 
his world-famoUs dummy which 
was in the dickey.” 

Her husband gazed blankly at 
the card, which bore the following 
inscription in florid lettering :—- 
HORATIO VALLERY. "The 
Ventriloquist of Ventriloquists 
’ " Egbert of Eton ”) 


A stage-hand suffered from ail incon¬ 
ceivable stutter. The kind-hearted manage¬ 
ment did not want to dismiss him, so they 
gave him a job high up in the flies, where 
the minimum of intercourse with him would 
be necessary. 

One day a heavy -weight crashed on to 
the stage during a pantomime rehearsal, 
scattering the players in every direction, 
and several moments later they heard the 
stuttered warning from above, “ I—I—say, 
there—1-1-ook out! ” 

Wife : "I didn’t like the look of that 
pretty maid you engaged, so I discharged 
her this afternoon.” 

Husband : “ Before giving her a chance ? ” 

“ No, before giving you a chance.” 


A golfer played a long ball which 
struck an elderly man on the head. The 
injured party approached the golfer in 
indignation, asserting that the injury would 
cost the latter five pounds in compensation. 

“ But I shouted ‘ Fore ’ distinctly,” said 
the player in defence. 

“ Oh, did yc ? ” said the old man, “ Well, 
I’ll take four quid, but I’m bound to say I 
didn’t hear ye ! ” 

“ Yes, I ought to know Cambridge,” the 
young salesman was saying. “ I’ve just 
been sent down from there.” 

“ How thrilling ! ” said the pretty custo¬ 
mer. “ What did you do ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing wrong—promotion from 
our Cambridge branch, you know.” 


At a Christmas party a young man 
became a little elevated and proposed 
marriage to a pretty girl present. The young 
woman replied, coyly: “ Oh, George, you 
are so sodden.” 

“Why doesn’t a married man run after 
his wife like he did before marriage ? ” 

“ Well, you know, a mouse in a trap loses 
its taste for cheese.” 

The office-boy was asked to ring up a 
number, and got the wrong one. 

“ Mr. Woolf here,” came the reply. 

“ Who ? ” said the boy. 

“ Woolf,” replied the wrong number. 

" Well, who’s afraid of you ? ” asked the 
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A FASCINATING DRINK 

A drink that is so well known that its merits 
hardly need mentioning here is Ginger Wine, 
that evergreen favourite at Children’s parties. 
The most satisfactory way of obtaining the 
best is to make it oneself, from Essence prepared 
by Messrs. Newball and Mason, Nottingham, 
from which about one hundred glasses equivalent 
to eight pints of delicious, warming and refreshing 
wine can be obtained from a bottle which costs 
only ninepence. 

For the chilly autumn and winter evenings, 
parties and Christmas festivities, it is particularly 
suitable, and being wholesome and non-intoxi¬ 
cating can be safely recommended for both 
young and old. 

The same firm have Orange and Black Currant 
essences as well as Ginger and will send to any 
reader for the small cost of eightpence, a trial 
bottle of each essence post free. 


SCIENCE AIDS 
SHORT PEOPLE 


My system of Height Increase and Physical 
Culture is based on scientific facts and my 
23 years of experience, in which I have met 
with a degree of success unapproached by any 
other method. I will gladly send you my 
Free Books, profusely illustrated, which give 
full information and actual proof of the 
soundness of my system. Simply send 2d. 
stamp with Name and Address, stating 
whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss (there is a 
special book for ladies). 

P. CARNE (Dept. T.B.X.X.), 

“ Arlington,” Rhiwbina, Cardiff, G.B. 


Has it ever occurred to 
you how much money 
you could save 
if you gave up 

SMOKING? 



s already spent 


An average smoker gets through 20 cigarettes 
A packet of 20 cigarettes of what are known 
popular brands costs rf% * 

On this basis, a man who smokes 20 cigarettes a 
day spends £18-5-0 a year on cigarettes. 

Supposing a man starts smoking 
of 20; by the time he is 3c 
£182 - 10 - o on c 

By the time he is 50 his expenditure on cigarettes I 
has grown to the colossal sum o! £547 - 10 - 0. 

And there is nothing to show for it but impaired health. 

Supposing this 1 /- a day had been put in the bank. 
Result— £547 - 10-0 
saved, exclusive of interest. 

STOP SMOKING and START SAVING NOW 
by help of the 

STANLEY Treatment for Tobacco Habit 




HEADLIGHT’S BEAM 

&/W T&cihner 


D URING the evenings of Christmastide 
many a fairly long motor run is 
endured often without a word of comment 
from a somnolent party. Well, they say, 
whatever is there to see on such a trip ? 

The flippant ask for ghosts, but the 
menacing white whirls come only on nights 
of fog and snow and rain. I have met them 
in queer places, but a wise person prefers to 
be home at such a time. 

As a passenger with keen interest in night 
creatures, I see a lot. All the time the 
panorama is changing and there is excite¬ 
ment. One midnight, returning from a visit, 
we had a brown owl flying for half a mile in 
front of the headlights. The grey-lined 
wings flickered, but though the speedometer 
showed about thirty miles an hour, we came 
no nearer. Indeed, when the owl tired of the 
play it merely slanted its body and wings and 
curved over the fence into the dusky fields. 

On Christmas night runs the driver must 
be alert, but not strained ; the pace must be 
steady and the engine purr with content. 
Low-gear work or choked-down engines 
knock the romance out of motoring at night. 
In the suburbs the headlights often pick out 
the grey-green eyes of prowling cats. Except 
for these slanting eyes, all cats are alike in 
the night—black, white, grey, or tabby. The 
coming of th'e headlight means the suspen¬ 
sion of feline battle, but often there is a yell, 
scramble, fight, and much spitting before the 
red rear-light is far away. 

In the countryside, near barns and farms, 
the fainter, smaller orbs of rats are seen. 
I have passed half-a-dozen within a minute. 
Weasels and stoats may have been seen in 
such places, but I cannot identify their eyes. 
Anyway, they hunt by night as well as by 
day, and progress more agilely than the 
clumsy brown rats. 

During the Christmas nights a party of 
sheep may be met, or a small purchase being 
driven home from some auction mart. The 
lights are curious. I never forget a Welsh 
sensation, when the car shot round a corner 
among the mountains, and the slope in front 
seemed to be banked with blue-green orbs. 
These were the reflections of travelling sheep, 
with dogs, quite different in shape of eye and 
in colour, beside and behind. Tfie car 
stopped at once, -and the flock was driven 
quietly past. The blue-green orbs turned 
and passed into the darkness. 

Near farms there may be cattle, young 
stock in the fields, and the way they snort 
and stare into the headlight’s gleam is dis¬ 
concerting. “Stags” or young horses which 
winter in the open are also curious about the 
car. When the evening is calm and there is 
a gleam of moonlight on the grass, rabbits 
are rather charming. The tiny eyes catch 
the gleam ; the creatures stop quite still, 
maybe on hind legs. When the beam passes 
over them they scurry away. The hare is also 


a night wanderer. You sec two tiny slits re¬ 
flected in front, forthe creature can see behind 
it, and the lenses of the eyes bulge queerly. 

In pheasant country I have seen a prowling 
fox in the headlight's gleam. We swept 
round a corner and illumined his length as he 
lay along the wall. We noticed even the 
angry twitch of the tail-end. He was after 
his supper, and his eyes looked wicked as he 
turned in our direction and snarled. 

Game birds rarely come into the midnight 
glare. The pheasants roost in the depths 
of the w'ood, and I have heard the rocketing 
yell as the glare came along a field route not 
often used at night. The partridge will 
roost on the ground. I had a whirl of these 
creatures round the headlights. The keeper 
declared it was a stray covey which had 
developed a trick of “ jugging ” in the ditch. 
The birds lie heads out, tails in, alert against 
danger. 

Another thrilling experience is the whirl 
of leaves, brown and silver and gold, on a 
windy night in the lanes. At times I have 
wondered how the driver kept the trackway 
when everything was full of whirling 
fugitivejrieces, and the world seemed to be 
lost. The fairies were dancing, but their 
sport was a maze for the driver. 

Romance at Midnight 

HE lights of an approaching car are often 
interesting. I have seen such limn with 
white the outline of ah ancient keep of the 
Welsh Border, touch the old church tower of 
a Midland village. I have watched the 
coming of a rival for three miles across the 
levels, noted the whirl and touch of light at 
every corner, rise, and bridge. The marsh, 
by the way, was gloriously roused by cars 
crossing in different directions. 

I find a lot of romance in my Christmas- 
tide runs at night. There may be a flash 
from a lighthouse on some dangerous head¬ 
land or sandbank, the roar of tide on rocks 
and strand, the white of breakers in the beam, 
and the black tossing plain on either side. 

The rooks round the old church may not 
welcome the beam among their roosting 
trees, but they have ceased to be disturbed 
by it. In early motoring days a certain 
rookery was almost abandoned because the 
trees were flooded by light every night. The 
distance shown in some beams is wonderful. 
On 1 clear, calm night I have watched the 
headlights bring out the detail of rocks and 
bushes on the hills two miles away. 

So we come back to the town again. There 
are more cats to be caught prowding, more 
sneaking dogs to avert their eyes. The 
passengers awake and say they have never 
closed an eye all th way—“ Wasn’t it a 
wonderful trip ? ” Had they seen the 
beauties of the road their approval would 
not have been so perfunctory and civil as all 
that. They have not shared my joy of the 
darkened route. 
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NURSERY RHYMES—1934 

By A. B. Cooper 

Author of “Poets in Pinafores,” etc. 


M ARY has a little car ; 

It is painted blue ; 

And when Mary goes to bed. 

Her little car goes, too ! 

And she parks it on her cot 
Till she’s said her prayers. 
Dumps it on the nursery floor 
When Mummie goes downstairs. 

When the house is fast asleep, 

Not a speck of sound, 

Mary in her nightie-coat 
Pedals round and round. 


If the moon is shining bright. 

And the barn owls hoot, 

Mary lifts the window wide, 

Blows her horn : “ Toot ! toot! ” 

Instantly her car picks up 
Silver Arrow speed, 

Whisks her off to Jericho, 

Farther still, indeed ! 

When for petrol she pulls up. 

Or ’cause her engine’s hot. 
Back she is ±0 morning-land 
And her little cot! 


Landed in a field of clover ! 

J ACK and Jill had such a spill 
Motoring down Tricksy Hill, 
Which, they say, is one in three. 

So as steep as it can be ; 

Didn’t go into low gear, 

Had good brakes so had no fear, 
W’ould refuse to give a miss 
To a pukka precipice ; 

Wouldn’t even blow their horn 
Dashing down the Matterhorn ! 
Didn’t reckon on a skid— 

Quite the biggest Jack e’er did— 
Tried to save a wandering hen, 
Spun right round and back again. 
Hit a tree and turned clean over, 
I.anded in a field of clover ! 



L ITTLE Tommy Tupper 

Has vitamins for supper: 
Vitamin A, Vitamin B, 

Vitamin C, Vitamin D ; 

But the alphabet 
Is not finished yet, 

Six-and - twenty ! 

And I guess he’ll have to eat 
Down to Z, and then repeat. 

And I wouldn’t be surprised 
If he grew up undersized. 

As I would not like to be 
Undersized like Tommy T., 

To make sure, I think i’ll try 
Just a wedge of Christmas Pie, 

Then, perhaps—though Mums know 
Five slices off the turkey’s breast; 
And I think that I could do 
J ustice to the stuffing, too ; 

And a sausage, crisp and brown, 

I might manage to put down. 

And perhaps I’ll help these out 
With a parsnip and a sprout. 

And I wouldn’t 
make a fuss 
If I had asparagus. 

And there’s certainly 
“ nae doot ” 

I could sample can¬ 
died fruit. 

And a nut or two, I 
think 

I could fondle with 
my drink. 

As for that, a cock¬ 
tail made 

Out of jam and 
lemonade, 

Would, I fancy, 
make me feel 
That for once I’d 
had a meal! 


Jack and Jill rate Tricksy Hill 
Quite the best spot for a spill, 

For Jack kissed Jill in the clover. 
Kissed her several times, moreover. 
Said : “ From John o’ Groats to Dover 
You are much the sweetest maid 
The Almighty ever made.” 

(Laid it on thick with a spade !) 

And, like any other lover. 

Jack proposed among the clover. 

And Jill said, “ I’ll think it over ! ” 

T WINKLE, twinkle. Aeroplane, 
Modern marvel of man’s brain. 

Up above the world so far 
’braid you’ll bump against a star 1 

best__ If my Mums won’t make a fuss 

Someday I will fly my ” bus," 

And I think I’d like to try 
To fly higher than the sky. 

If I’m good as gold, some day 
I shall take the Milky Way, 

And come down and get my tea 
Right among the nebulae. 


But at first I’ll only go 



I would fly him back to Town ! 


Over Arctic ice and 

To the Northern 
Pole, because 

There I’d find old 
Santa Claus, 

And I’d be the very 
first 

On the dear old chap 

And, when he had 
donned his gown, 

I would fly him back 
to Town ! 
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TURKEY-TIME 

Ten Million Christmas Dinners 

By Guillan Hopper 



T EN MILLION turkeys will squat, 
sizzling appetizingly, on ten million 
English dinner-tables at Christmas. While 
our own Norfolk birds are first favourites, 
the demand for turkeys at Christmas-time in 
Britain is so great that hundreds of thousands 
of fine birds are imported from abroad. 

Down in the Argentine the 
ganchos rely upon our liking 
for turkey to -keep them oi 
ployed during the off-season 
the cattle industry. 

For three .months vast 
herds of turkeys come 
gobbling along the 
pampas trails towards 
the frigorifiejos, as the 
great South American 
abattoirs are called. 

At the head of a 
contingent of some 
two thousand birds 
rides a lone horseman 
scattering maize from 
a bag slung'across the pommel of his saddle. 

Gobbling, gobbling, gobbling, the 
feathered army follows slowly along the 
trail of golden grain that leads to death— 
and the place of honour at the feast of 
Christmas in a country six thousand miles 
away. 

Behind the birds another army scampers 
in joyous confusion—a score of little Argen¬ 
tine ragamuffins armed with long sticks 
with which they tickle up the stragglers of 
the gobbling legion. For these services the 
vagabonditos are paid.a penny or so— cinco 
centavos for doing something that they 
would willingly perform gratis. 

T URKEYS can only be coaxed along. 

Cease scattering the maize and the 
birds refuse to budge an inch despite the 
rather violent attentions of the urchins. 

At last they reach the gates of the frigori- 
fico and are guided into great wire-netted 

“ Buenos dias ! Don Jose.” 

The tough Irish-American buyer for the 
frigorifico company greets the old gaucho 
turkey-raiser. 

The buyer picks up one of the birds 
casually and feels its crop for maize. Maize 
is only eight centavos a kilogram and the 
price of live turkeys is forty centavos —a little 
point not unnoticed by either buyer or 

‘‘Weil, great thief,” comments the buyer, 
'pleasantly, “ I see that you have taken great 
care that every one of your miserable 
birds carries a crop full of maize ! ” 

“ Hold your tongue, unspeakable gringo ! ” 
returns old Don Jose, good-humouredly. 
“ My birds have been nearly two days with¬ 
out food on the journey and their crops are 
far cleaner than your conscience ! " 

Next the weighing ceremony begins. 
There are six classifications in which the 
birds may be placed. Three kinds of 
toms, two kinds of hens, and, finally, the 
rejected birds. The latter are purchased at 
a very much lower price and are destined 
for sale to the employees of the packing¬ 


house, and for consumption 
in the staff mess-room. 
Every time the buyer 
rejects a bird the old man 
utters loud protests, never 
once taking his eyes from 
the scales. 

After being examined 
and weighed each bird is 
at once passed along to the 
turkey-killing department, 
where it is quickly and 
painlessly dispatched and 
the crop cleaned out. 
Crops often contain a 
weird assortment of 
articles besides a quantity 
of undigested maize. 

• Some years ago Count 
Romanones, six times 
Spanish Premier.purchased 
; several thousand turkeys 
in order to search their 
cropsfor—pearls ! 1 li.s little 
son had seen a flock of birds being led along 
in the usual manner by scattering maize, 
and seeing a little dish containing some 
three hundred fine pearls on his father’s 
desk, joined in the fun by throwing ahandful 
from the window before his parent could 
prevent it. Down below the turkeys lost 
no time in gobbling up the priceless jewels, 
and as a consequence the Count had to buy 
the whole flock so that he could have them 
killed and regain his pearls from their 

A FTER being killed, plucked, and 
cleaned, the birds are immediately sent 
into the cold storage chambers for final 
dressing, packing, and storing. 

On each wing four tip feathers have to be 
left and on the neck exactly two inches of 
plumage. Nobody seems to know why the 
London market demands this, but orders are 
orders, and if the frigorifico fails to carry 
out instructions, British market-men will 
have something to say ! 

The feet are scrubbed in warm water and 
the body examined for any stubs of quills 
that may remain. 

The birds are next given the London 
classifications and packed in neat three-ply 
boxes labelled, “ Extra Fancy Young 
Toms,” " Fancy Young Toms,” or simply 
“ Young Tom Turkeys.” The hens are 
given similar labels before they grace the 
shop-fronts of markets thousands of miles 
away. 

There is an ever-increasing demand for 
turkeys at Christmas-time in this country, 
and British farmers should supply a far 
greater number of birds than they are 
doing at present. Norfolk and Sussex could 
raise treble the number of turkeys they are 
doing without causing the importers of 
foreign produce to worry. 

There are two turkeys in England who 
never have to worry about the approach of 
Christmas—lucky birds ! They are kept . 
by an archery club to supply members with 
feathers for their shafts. 
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Mrs. WENCESLAS 

By Greta Briggs 

M RS. WENCESLAS went out 
Oil the Feast of Stephen, 

To visit cronies round about 
With gossip to keep even. 

She bid the King : " Now mind your age, 
You stay clear of folly, 

Let that good-for-nothing page 
Hang up all the holly.” 

She got home when dusk was long 
And tea parties over, 

Bringing recipes for strong 
Concoctions made from clover. 

“ Now where is the King ? ” she said, 

“ Why is he delaying ? 

Why should he have kept from bed ? 
Where can he be straying ? ” 

" Madame,” said the waiting-maid. 
Coming from the chantry, 

“ Master must have, I’m afraid, 

Been delving in the pantry.” 

Her mistress to the larder flew, 
Exclaiming then : " The glutton ! 

Here is never bite for two. 

Beef or pork or mutton. 

“ Gone the pies from bakery. 

Joints w'e cut on Sunday, 

The brawn for Wenceslas’s tea. 

And sausages for Monday. 





“ No patience I with feckless ways. 
There’s no beer in the butt now. 
No food for over holidays, 

And shops be surely shut now.” 

The maid, the cellar looked within. 
She was gloomy, very. 

Not a bottle in the bin, 

Champagne, cider, sherry. 

“ Madame, too, the logs are fled. 
And the dusk turns cool here, 

Yet where is the firewood spread 
That we had for Yule here ? ” 

” We’ve, my maid, no supper then. 
No wood on hearth for burning,” 
Come our errant gentlemen. 

King and page returning. 

“ Wenceslas, what could you mean 
Thus to be a-wandering, 

Splendid pasties, firewood green. 
Richest wines a-squandering ? ’’ 

!' Dearest, have a milder look 
And awhile be heeding, 

’Twas but little stuff I took. 

Little fire and feeding.” 

Mrs. Wenceslas, she grew 
Sad with doubt and sorrow, 

“ Food is gone; you surely knew 
Ma arrives to-morrow ? 

i’ Yet she’d have fair cause to scoff. 
Hearth and board so shabby, 

She must lodge then nine miles off 
With Sisters at the Abbey.” 

Then King Wenceslas he spoke : 

“ Well and bright is living, 

Those who give to simple folk 
Benefit by giving.” 
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JAZZ BAND CRACKERS 



TINY TOTS \ 

I TINY tots in nighties, j 

I 1 Waking ere the light, j 

j Want to see what Santa’s 
I Brought them in the night— j 

i “ Pwaps he’s bwought a dolly ! ” j 

; “ Pwaps he’s bwought a dwum ! ” 

{ “ Pwaps he’s quite forgotten! ” I 

| “ Mummie said he’d turn 1 ” j 

i Tiny tots in nighties, j 

| Waking from repose, 

’ Keen to see what Santa’s 
I Stuffed into their hose! * 

j “O-o-h! I’ve dot a whistle; j 

Listen when I blow ! ” 

I “ H-e-e ! There’s somesing bulgy j 

| Wight down in the toe! ” | 

j Tiny tots in nighties j 

I Gurgling in their joy, * 

* Here a box of sweeties, J 

| There a lovely toy; - 

j Teddy Bear and Bonzo, j 

? Bricks and Noah’s Ark, ’ 

| Playthings dear old Santa 

j Dumped down in the dark ! j 

j Tiny tots in nighties, j 

j Joy they can’t contain, j 

Make us wish—we oldsters— , 

| We were young again ; 

{ “ Turn an’ let’s find mummie ! ” | 

! “ Daddy hasn’t seen ! ” 

| “ Turn an’ let us tell zem 

j Santa Claus has been! ” j 

A. B. Cooper. ^ 


A newly-married woman was showing 
off to a friend the treasures of her home, 
including a neat sports car. 

“ I suppose your father got you that ? ” 
said the visitor. 

“ Not likely,” was the indignant reply. 
“ George wouldn’t accept such a thing. All 
that father pays for is the rent and the 
housekeeping expenses.” 

The young man applied to a football 
manager for a job. He was told there were 
no vacancies bn the playing staff, but was 
offered a job on the turnstiles. 

“ Oh, I can’t do that,” he said. “ I can’t 
add up ; my head’s a bit funny.” 

Then he was offered a job scavenging 
paper after the matches. 

“ No. All the little bits of white paper 
would make my head ache,” he said. “ You 
see, I’ve just come out of hospital.” 

“The very man we want,” replied the 
manager. “ We’ve a vacancy on the board 
of directors. Come and help ’em pick the 


A mother had been telling her small son 
some of the “facts of life,” and when she 
finished she said : “ Now, my boy, are 

there any questions you would like to ask ? 
Anything at all; don’t be afraid.” 

Alter a little heavy thinking the boy 
replied : “ Well, yes, there’s something I’ve 
been wanting to know for a long time.” 

She asked him what it was. 

“ Mother, just how do they make bricks ? ” 


A Fun In 

signal with red, c 

amber, apd green 3 LOT 6 lOT 

lights is one of the 

novelties in Christ- C h F I StlTlClS 
mas Cracker table Gflllill/lUJ 
tableaux this year. 

There’s a comic 

policeman, too, on point duty, and .'a 
stream of model, cars. The. policeman is 
one of those quaint fellows with a wobbly 
head which never ke'eps still. 

Thus, the festive Cracker keeps up-to-the- 
minute, thanks to designers, who are' always 
looking for new ideas. Another .original 
tableau is a miniature dance band, complete 
with . conductor and microphone. The 
crackers comprise the stage; the jazz 
musicians are bright little chaps in red 
coats, with red-striped white trousers, each 
one a snappy souvenir for a child guest 
to take away from the party. 

A N ingenious innovation is a box in the 
form of a realistic aquarium'. The sides 
are composed of gelatine paper tinted to 
give an impression of water ; the crackers 
are the paradise fish swimming about in 
it among ferns and weeds. A delightful 
creation ! 

The element of surprise is an important 
feature of any Christmas party. Old Tom 
Smith, the Cracker Wizard, has accordingly 
arranged that toys and presents shall be 
hidden and pulled out of a “ lucky dip ” 
with strings instead of being displayed 
openly on the table. 

This is a feature of a Fire Alarm box of 
crackers, also of a merry King Sol. You 
break the gelatine glass of the Alarm, 
pull a string, and get a toy or hat instead 
of the Fire Brigade ; in the case of old Sol, 
you pull a string and a present pops out 
of his laughing mouth ! 

More fun is provided by crackers in the 
form of a Helter-Skelter lighthouse, with 
miniature dolls to slide down the “ skid.” 
There are even crackers in the shape of 
Eskimo snow-huts or “ igloos.” One box 
is a romantic Happiness Villa, with dolls 
at door and window and a Teddy bear 
perched on top of the chimney. 

S OME of the boxes are of rare beauty. 

They include a Venetian gondola with 
gondolier. Pompadour ladies with organdie 
tinsel skirts, crackers with rainbow-dyed 
silk handkerchiefs attached, crackers dressed 
as fairy dancers, crackers with a miniature 
Christmas tree and candle at the centre, 
and a box in imitation of an iced cake with 
six candles surmounting it and a dozen 
strings for pulling out toys and hats. 

A new process of colour-printing on foil 
has produced crackers of a gleaming, 
metallic beauty ; others reflect the modern 
taste for delicate pastel shades. One box 
has crackers decorated with Loch Ness 
Monsters! You find crackers affixed to 
brightly-coloured parasols with chrysan¬ 
themum fringes. 

The modern cracker is not only a “ bang ” 
and a paper hat and novelty, but an art. 


“ I bought that dress for a ridiculous 

“You mean you bought it for an absurd 
figure, darling.” 
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THE 

HAPPY CHRISTMAS 

EXTRA 

CROM his suit-case first he took for her a tin of cigarettes, 

■ And he got a little kiss for that; 

Then some dressing-table gadgets in the daintiest of sets, 

And he got a bigger kiss for that; 

Then he said “I haven’t finished, and I do not want to brag, 

But I rather think I’ve got an inspiration in this bag.” 

Then he fished her out a copy of The Christmas Happy Mag., 

And he got the biggest kiss for that. 
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INDIGESTION 


Of all Chemists, includin’: Boots, Taylors, Timothy Whites, in 1/3, 3/- & 5/- tins only 


CAUSED BY CHRONIC INDIGESTION 


“ For the Iasi 20 years I have suffered 
from Chronic Indigestion, Severe pains 
in my stomach and terrible headaches. 
I tried most things but got no relief 
until I received your Free sample which I 
started taking right away. Before I had 
finished the contents I felt altogether 
different and decided on having a large 

ine it a fair chance. Now, I fee! a 


FILL 


THIS 


20 YEARS OF ABDOMINAL PAINS 
AND SEVERE HEADACHES 


On sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or post free 3d., from George 
Newnes, Ltd., 8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Well, A Merry Christmas/ 



GOOD CUSTOMER 

A genial and hospitable innkeeper posed 
as Father Christmas. An enormous pork pie 
graced the bar counter, and customers were 
invited to help themselves. On Christmas 
Eve a stranger walked in, sat down, and cut 
off a huge slice. 

Half an hour later the man was eating as 
ravenously as ever, and the landlord could 
stand it no longer. 


“ Pardon me,” was the polite response, as 
the stranger helped himself to another slice. 
“ I was here last Christmas Eve, and ”—- 
with his mouth full of pie—if all goes vrell 
I shall be here next ! ” 

Clarice (motoring) : “ I said you could 
kiss me, but I didn’t say you could hug me.” 

'Henry: ‘‘Oh, that’s all right; I just 
threw in the clutch.” 

TERMINUS 

It was a cold, wintry morning, and the 
thin man walked rapidly down the hill 
towards his place of business. Suddenly a 
piece of ice under the snow caused him to 
lose control of his feet, and down he began 
to slide like a ready-made sleigh. 

He encountered a heavy woman, her arms 
full of all sorts of bundles and bags. The 
meeting was sudden, and a moment later 
both were sliding down the hill—the thin 



THE WOMAN IN THE CASE 

A woman was being shown over a country 
seat in North Wales famous for its fine 
pictures. One of these was a portrait of 
“ Nell Gwyn, after Sir Peter Lely.” 

The woman gazed at this picture wuth 
marked interest. 

“ So that’s the hussy, is it ? ” she remarked, 
presently ; “ but I always thought it was 
King Charles II she was after.” 

ON THE SPOT 

The squire’s son was home for Christmas, 
and, in his usual friendly fashion, dropped 
into The Three Pigeons for a drink and a 
chat. 

One of the villagers said to him, " Well, 
Master Stephen, and how be you gettin’ 
on in Lunnon ? ” 

‘‘ Well,” came the reply, “ I’m getting 
along pretty w r ell, thanks. I’ve just been 
called to the Bar, you know.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
the inquirer said, with a shake of his head, 
" You didn’t use to need much callin’ when 

DILEMMA 

There had been a brass band contest in 
a Scottish town, and the winners were 
returning home by train in a very jubilant 
condition. The smallest man of the party 
sat in a corner seat and persisted in singing 



y #/»“»£ 

'' g) / the fat 


A top. 

fj At last they 
I reached the 
bottom, and 
there the woman 
at, gasping and 


I madam,” came a 
faint voice from be¬ 
low, " but you’ll have 



/ QUITE DIFFERENT 

The Colonel’s gout was giving him 
trouble and, as a result, he was very irritable. 
When the waits stopped under his window he 
thought like throwing the boot he was forced 
to discard at them. After singing “ Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing ” and " The Mistletoe 
Bough,” they departed. On Boxing Day 
they paid him a visit. 

“ We played ' under your window last 
night, sir,” said the spokesman. 

“ Well, what do you w T ant ? ” growled 
the Colonel. 

“ We’ve come for our little gratuity, sir.” 

" Gratuity ! ” thundered the Colonel. 
“ Heavens, man, I thought you’d come to 
apologize ! ” 


The pudding made its appearance, and the 


” Scots Wha Hae,” " Willie Brewed a Peck 
o’ Maut,” and other ditties. The instru¬ 
ments were packed in the carriage. 

At the station just before reaching Edin¬ 
burgh a ticket collector appeared at the 
door and demanded tickets. The little man 
became serious at once, and said, solemnly, 

‘‘ I’ve lost ma ticket! ” 

“ Lost your ticket ? ” said the collector. 
“You can’t have lost your ticket. They 
w r ere checked at Queensferry.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said the little 
man, dolefully, " but I’m tellin’ ye I’ve lost 
ma ticket.” 

The collector insisted upon the little man 
searching his pockets, the train being held 
up meanwhile, but the investigation was in 

“ I’m tellin’ ye I’ve lost ma ticket! ” the 
man repeated. 

“ But you can’t have lost it,” said the 
collector; “ it’s impossible ! ” 

“ Impossible, is it ? Then let me tell ye 
it’s naething of the kind, young man, for 
I’ve lost ma big drum as well! ” H 


BACK TO THE FOLD 

A Christmas circus lion escaped from its 
cage into the surrounding Yorkshire country¬ 
side. No hue and cry was raised, but the 
circus men began to scour the district. 

Two days later a hefty Yorkshireman 
appeared at the circus leading on a rope an 
undamaged but obviously subdued king of 

" I’ve browt thy dog back, maister,” he 
said, simply. 








Mr. Nimble-foot Says — 


There's No Doubt About It 




Here is Your Great Opportunity! 

FREE 1 ' 

A generous Sample of 
this Wonder Remedy 

Elasto cures all Circulatory Diseases because it restores 
muscular tone to the Heart and contractility to Veins 
and Arteries, making them as healthy and as sound as ever. 

Beware of Imitations! 


S IMPLY fill in the Coupon below for a Free Sample and a Special Free Booklet 
fully explaining Elasto, The New Biological Remedy. These, together with 
copies of recent testimonials, we will gladly * end K ,Pr^? tely > P ost free ‘ . . D J“ n 4 ,°®.* 
another moment! Write for these to-day-NOW, while you think of it 
and see for yourself what a wonderful difference Elasto makes . . 

THE NEW ERA TREATMENT Co., Ltd., 

(Dept. 50X) Cecil House, Holborn _ Viaduct^ J-ondon,^ E.C. 

r COUPON for Free Trial Sample of Elasto. ★; 

THE NEW ERA TREATMENT Co., Ltd. F r | 

(Dept. 50X) Cecil House, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 

Please send me Free Sample and Special Free Booklet fully explaining how 
Elasto, The Great Blood Revitatiser J cures through the blood. 
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^fQiace Gao-OSer- 

£9 


Specimen Diamond 
18 Ct Cold £.Platinum. 
Diamond Shoulders. 

i5*50 


<£7*10*0 


Popular Half Hoop of 
5 fine Diamonds. 
Platinum &l8Ct. 

Gold 

£6-GO 


Fine Diamonds 
Platinum £J8Ct Gold 
shrew des/gn 

£7* 10*0 



far//#.,,,, 

visit one of our 4- stores <1 
see the choice selection, 
wonderful value, handsome 
settings, 18 caratGold 6- 
Platinum oral Platinum mount/. 
6. then you will knouj that 
there Is no better store in 
which to buu the rind),, 

■ O 


If qou cannot 
call at our shores j v 
send for Free / v 
ring book 




White Diamonds 
Pure' Platinum 

Diamond Baguettes 

£15 


4 dignified,nhg/or 
a// occasions 

j\o 


A chicVing 

of Pure Platinum. . 

Carefully chosen white Diamonds 

we give £15 

a FREE INSURANCE 
with every ring 
we sell For £5 or over, 
protecting against Theft, 
Fire. Loss or Damage. 


OLD GOLD 6. 
PRECIOUS STONES 
BOUGHT FOR CASH 
OR TAKEN IN 
EXCHANGE 



^ A lovely 3 shone ring, 
ie Diamonds. 

i8Ct.<3old s Platinum. 



Platinum L18Ct Gold 

fiv&y efiecfiVe nr?q 

£4*10*0 


The Modern Solitaire 
Beautiful white 
Diamond Pure 
Platinum with- 
Diamond Baquekte 
shoulders 


£15 


( %5# ) 

sfSfiao/tificeirf Sdno 

WHiteOiamonds in y 
Pure Platinum Mount 

£20 


We have a special staff to 
dea| with post orders — 
The rin$ will be sent on approval 
Your money returned in full if 
you are not satisfied - 


fire. Loss or Damage. £6 ‘" e TsSdsPttrum you a re not satist.ed - — 

BRAVI 1 NGTOTVS™ 


KINGS CROSS 7. 

Q ( DOORS T FRO p M L^N.EK^RMINUS 

6.GRAND BLDGS. 

STRAND. W.C.2 

FACING TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


7I.LUDGATE HILL E f 

JUST UNDER THE RAILWAY ARCH 


LOOK FOR CLOCK ON SOUTH SIDE 


notice COUPON 

So £r<3v//}o/-o/7s fi/~cfi fifi'/jgs Cross, ra i bride IIclockI 
P/case forwardposS free/fie fo//ow/np : - 1 B °° K 11 u st | 


_ 

ADDRESS - 
















